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Employment Security Prepares 
For Challenge Ahead 


AS we go to press in mid-April, the States and the 
Bureau of Employment Security are moving rapidly 
toward expanding and strengthening the Employment 
Service (see article page 3). Congress has approved 
the Administration’s request for $1.7 million to be 
granted to the States in fiscal year 1961 and $120,000 
for the Bureau. It still has under consideration a re- 
quest for purposes of strengthening the Employment 
Service in fiscal year 1962 amounting to $23.7 million 
in grants to the States and $1,420,000 for the Bureau. 

Activities during this fiscal year will be of the anti- 
recessionary type—those for 1962 envision longer- 
range and more basic improvement. The amount 
appropriated for grants to States is sufficient to permit 
the hiring of about 2,500 additional State employees 
by June 30. Each State agency has been given an 
initial authorization to permit an immediate start in 
the recruitment of new staff and has been asked to 
develop by April 20 a proposed plan for the remainder 
of the fiscal year. Simultaneously, a national meeting 
of State employment security administrators and em- 
ployment service directors is scheduled for April 20 
and 21 in Washington, D.C. This session is designed 
to develop a common understanding of the problems, 
programs, and goals. 


* + 


Although the Bureau is giving first emphasis to 
those program service improvements which must be 
initiated within the current fiscal year, plans are under- 
way to establish a number of special task forces to 
develop programs for dealing with nationally signifi- 
cant labor market problems. 


These task forces will 





be concerned with developing program plans, sug- 
gested procedures, and related materials. 

Task force members will be made up of personnel 
within the Federal-State employment security system 
and others from universities, labor, and management. 
The State agencies have been asked to cooperate, as 
it becomes necessary, by the temporary detail of per- 
sonnel who may be particularly knowledgeable or 
expert in the specific areas of investigation undertaken 
by the task forces. 


IAPES Annual Convention 
To Be Held in Washington, D.C. 


PROGRAM plans and physical arrangements for 
the 48th annual convention of the International Asso- 
ciation of Personnel in Employment Security, to be 
held in Washington, D.C. July 3-7, are now being 
completed. Built around the central theme ‘““Today’s 
Work Builds Tomorrow,” the program will highlight 
a forum on “The Changing Labor Market” on Tues- 
day morning and 14 separate “Let’s Talk About Our 
Work” workshops on Tuesday afternoon. ‘“Employ- 
ment Security Around the Free World” will be the 
topic at a general session on Wednesday morning, with 
seven concurrent workshops scheduled on Thursday. 

Social activities will include an “early-birds” re- 
ception on Sunday, July 2, a traditional chapter presi- 
dents’ luncheon on Monday, a host chapter reception 
Monday night, a moonlight cruise down the Potomac 
River on Wednesday night, and a gala banquet on 
Thursday night. Sightseeing tours being arranged for 
delegates and their families will include major points 
of historic interest in and around Washington. A 
block of seats is being reserved for those wishing to 
attend the July 4 program and fireworks on the Wash- 
ington Monument grounds on Tuesday night. 


Temporary Extended 
Unemployment Compensation 


ON March 24, 1961, President Kennedy signed the 
Temporary Extended Unemployment Compensation 
Act of 1961 (Public Law 87-6). The act provides, 
on a temporary basis, (1) additional weeks of un- 
employment compensation to persons who have ex- 
hausted their rights under State unemployment 
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compensation laws and under the Federal unemploy- 
ment compensation programs for ex-servicemen 
and Federal civilian employees (title XV), and (2) 
reimbursement to States which provide more than 26 
weeks of benefits, for payments to individuals in excess 
of 26 times their weekly benefit amount for total 
unemployment. 

The program is expected to pay benefits to about 
3 million workers, and to put almost $1 billion into 
the economy during its 15-month existence. All States 
have entered into agreements with the Secretary of 
Labor to participate in the program. The District 
of Columbia and Puerto Rico are included as States, 
and the Virgin Islands is cooperating with respect to 
title XV claimants. 

Payments under the program will be made to un- 
employed persons who have exhausted their normal 
benefit rights after June 30, 1960, and before April 1, 
1962. No payments will be made for weeks of un- 
employment beginning before April 8, 1961 or after 
June 30, 1962. 

In general, the State provisions on eligibility and 
disqualification will govern the worker’s right to tem- 
porary extended compensation (TEC). 

An eligible TEC claimant will receive a weekly 
benefit amount for total unemployment equal to the 
amount to which he was entitled prior to exhausting 
his State benefit rights, including any additional bene- 
fits for dependents allowed under the State law. 
Weekly payments for extended benefits will be reduced 
for earnings from part-time work in accordance with 
the provisions of the State law. The total amount of 
extended benefits to which he is entitled is limited to 
50 percent of his original entitlement under the State 
law. Moreover, his extended benefits may not exceed 
13 times his weekly benefit for total unemployment. 
The act provides further that TEC payments may not 
be made for weeks of unemployment that would bring 
the total to which an individual is entitled under the 
State and extended benefit programs to more than 
39 times his weekly benefit amount in a compensation 
period (defined as the period from the beginning of 
one benefit year to the beginning of the next). 

The 13-week limitation is one of several provisions 
that differ from the Temporary Unemployment Com- 
pensation Act of 1958, which contained no such limita- 
tion on the 50-percent extension. 

Another new provision in the current act will affect 
States whose unemployment compensation laws pro- 
vide benefits for more than 26 weeks. For the 
duration of the TEC program, these States will be re- 
imbursed for benefits paid to each eligible claimant 
in excess of 26 weeks up to a maximum of 13 weeks, 
that is, 13 times his weekly benefit amount for total 
unemployment. With respect to an individual claim- 
ant, any State benefits paid which were reimbursed 
by the Federal Government will be deducted from his 
total entitlement under the act. A State will be re- 
imbursed only for benefits paid for weeks of unemploy- 
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Employment Security Activities at a Glance, February 1961 
United States 


Percentage 
change from 
Number or eee & 4 








Activity | amount i ix 
| | Previ- Y 
| ous — 
| |month| *8° 
Employment Service 
| 
New applications........ 949,500 | 11 +15 
Referrals: 
ASTICUUBIAL. ..005:604 121,300 a7 30 
Nonagricultural...... | 624,100 | 7 19 
Placements: | 
Agricuitaral,......... 106,900 39 33 
Nonagricultural...... 341,700 6 17 
eee 176,600 7 19 
TOMER ..5<0050s0] 165,100 6 15 
Handicapped... .| 15,300 7 | 22 
Counseling interviews... .| 166,200 L6 3 
Individuals given tests... .| 152,500 +11 | 2 
Employer visits........... 107,900 | +11 3 
| 
Veterans 
New applications........ 173,400 | 12 +22 
Referrals, nonagricultural. 111,300 | 9 23 
Placements, nonagricul- | 
oS AE en ee einen 66,400 | 10 20 
Placements, handicapped. | 6,000 | 13 | 21 
Counseling interviews.... 14,900 | 11 | 18 
State Unemployment | 
Insurance | 
Initial claims, except tran- 
SESS ee ee | 1,919,000 | —19 | +52 
Weekly average insured | | | 
unemployment......... 3,393,800 +4 1 §7 
Weeks compensated...... | 11,935,200 | () +5] 
Weekly average bene- 
ENO IIS ios vos ojcwaisnin 2,983,800 | +10| +59 
Average weekly benefit | 
payment for total unem- | 
IPUNOME. o's osswescedss $34.45 | (4) + 7 
eee err | $399,264,500 | (#4) 161 
Funds available as of Feb- 
Ont 26, IPGL 6a ssicecs pe LES O7 2, TOO 3 8 
Unemployment Compensa- | 
tion for Federal Employees * 
| 
Initial claims............. | 13,000 | —32| +2 
Weekly average insured | | 
unemployment......... 41,200 +2 | +6 
eer $5,534,500 1 5 
Unemployment Compensa- | 
tion for Ex-Servicemen ® | 
fo Ce ee 33,400 15 +24 
Weekly average insured | 
unemployment......... 91,000 +5} +50 
Benekts Paid... ...0552.5 | $11,001,600 @) | +45 





All data include Puerto Rico beginning January 1961, when the 
Commonwealth’s program became part of the Federal-State UI sys- 
tem. Employment Service data include Guam and the Virgin Islands. 
Data on the UCFE and UCX programs include the Virgin Islands. 

2 Includes interstate claims taken by the Virgin Islands. 

® Decrease of less than 0.5 percent. 

* Increase of less than €.5 percent. 

5 Data exclude claims from Federal workers with both Federal and 
State wage credits. 

®° Data exclude information relating to claims filed jointly with 
UCFE and/or State program. 
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STRENGTHENING THE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


sd | WILL propose to the Congress measures 
to expand the services of the U.S. Em- 
ployment Offices * ‘These words delivered by 
President Kennedy in his State of the Union Message 
on January 30 gave birth to the “new employment 
service.” 

Plans were spelled out by President Kennedy in 
somewhat more detail in his Economic Message of 
February 2 when he said, “I am directing the Secretary 
of Labor to take necessary steps to provide better 
service for unemployment insurance claimants and 
other job applicants registered with the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service. This will require expanded counseling 
and placement services for workers or jobseekers (a) 
in depressed areas; (6) in rural areas of chronic under- 
employment; (c) displaced by automation and tech- 
nological change in factories and on farms; (d) in 
upper age brackets; and (e) recently graduated from 
college and high school.” 

Just what needs to be done and how will it be 
achieved? The following excerpts from the state- 
ments of Robert C. Goodwin, Director, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, to the Congress lay the groundwork, 
and indicate the scope of the new program now 
underway. 

- . Our first actions will be directed at provid- 
ing the needed job promotion and placement grow- 
ing out of the present economic recession. Even with 
high levels of unemployment, many job openings are 
available and they need to be filled as rapidly as pos- 
sible. We will therefore expand our activities to a 
larger number of employers in the major centers 
throughout the country to obtain the maximum num- 
ber of job orders. We will also improve and speed 
the selection and referral of qualified jobseekers. 

“At the same time, with the ending of the current 
school year, we will expand our placement program 
for youth who have just completed their education 
and are looking for work. 

“Beyond the immediate needs for improving and 
expanding the public employment service, it is neces- 
sary to regear this service to deal with the massive 
manpower changes and shifts which are the outgrowth 
of what has been labeled a population explosion; to 
assist in meeting the human problems of automation 
in offices, factories, and on farms; to help the floodtide 
of young people entering the work force; to give more 
effective help to older men and women in the work- 
force; and to deal with the problems of persistent 
underemployment and unemployment which pervade 
too many of our rural and urban areas ' 

‘The labor market experience of the postwar years 
clearly demonstrates that the objectives and respon- 
sibilities of the employment service system need to be 
broadened and its resources expanded. We intend 
to make the employment office in each locality a com- 
munity manpower center. It will work cooperatively 
with individual workers, employers, education and 
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training institutions, community groups, professional 
associations, and Government agencies in the com- 
munity to meet local manpower problems and achieve 
the national goals of minimum unemployment, eco- 
nomic growth, skill development of the work force, 
and maximum utilization of our manpower resources. 

“We recognize the President’s purpose as going be- 
yond simply doing more of the same thing as has 
been done before. ‘The new demands can be met 
with new vigor, new vision, new approaches, new 
methods, and new organization. 

“Our proposal for a modernized Employment Serv- 
ice assumes that the action front will remain, as it is 
now, within the local offices, operated by the States, 
but as an integral part of a national system of public 
employment offices. It assumes, further, the assertion 
of greater national leadership in the Federal-State 
partnership. It must be accepted that unemployment 
is a national threat, that generally it is not created 
locally and is not cured locally, that a displaced man 
may have to carry his skills across State lines, and that 
central leadership is as much a condition of efficiency 
and effectiveness here as in any nationwide enter- 
prise. 

“Any improvement of the Employment Service must 
recognize at least two major problems: (1) The num- 
ber of employees in the State employment service 
has been declining in the period when the problems 
of the labor market have been becoming increasingly 
complex and the number of workers and employers re- 
quiring service has been growing rapidly; and (2) 
there must be a widespread concept of the role of the 
Employment Service if it is to be an effective instru- 
ment in solving the Nation’s manpower problems now 
and in the future. 

“Local:employment offices are now badly under- 
staffed. Employment service operating staff today 
numbers 10,800 which is 11.5 percent less than were 
used in 1948. We propose to begin to make required 
adjustments in local office staffing now. We have 
already requested funds for 1961 which will enable 
us to add 2,500 more employees by June 30. With the 
funds requested for 1962, we will add 1,600 more 
employees for a total of 4,100 more than we had at 
the beginning of 1961. 

“With 14,900 positions available for employment 
service operations in 1962, we intend to embark on 
a program to make the local employment office the 
manpower center of its community. As the manpower 
center, the local office will take whatever actions 
are required to deal effectively with the manpower 
problems of the community. 

“With the additional staff requested for 1962, the 
local offices will double their contacts with employers 
to locate every possible job opening. While there are 
about 3 million nonagricultural employers in the com- 
munities served by the local employment offices, only 
850,000 of them placed orders for workers in 1960. 
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With the doubling of our contacts with employers, we 
expect to obtain not only more job orders from a 
greater number of employers but also for a wider range 
of occupations. The greater variety of job openings 
available will attract more applicants to the local em- 
ployment offices and will enable them to be placed in 
jobs more promptly. 

“The addition of more employees in the local offices 
will result not only in a greater number of placements 
but in more effective placement of individual workers 
by giving the job applicant and the employer more 
individualized attention. 

“Through the provision of more individualized serv- 
ices, including testing, counseling, and special place- 
ment efforts in their behalf, we expect to be able to 
render better services to workers with difficult em- 
ployment problems. These would include veterans, 
youth, older workers, handicapped workers, and mem- 
bers of minority groups. 

“The problem of placing workers in other than the 
local community presents special difficulties. How- 
ever, it is important to resolve these difficulties because 
many of the jobs which cannot be filled in the local 
community are the ones requiring higher skills. Many 
of them are in the professional, scientific, and tech- 
nical occupations. With the additional staff, we will 
be able to devote the longer period of time required 
for such placements. We also intend to develop new 
methods of communications to aid in a speedier filling 
of such jobs. 

“While the additional staff described above is 
needed in almost all local offices to provide appro- 
priate job finding, placement, and counseling services, 
the greatest staff deficiencies are in the larger cities. 
This has come about through the more rapid growth 
of the urban centers combined with a net loss in em- 
ployment service staff that has been felt more heavily 
in the larger cities. The sheer size of the larger com- 
munities makes it more difficult for an unemployed 
worker to know where there may be opportunities for 
employment; the employer has similar difficulty in 
locating qualified workers, without the help of an 
efficient employment service. Thus, a major share of 
the added resources will be used to bolster local office 
staff in the larger communities. In addition to staff, 
properly located and more modern local office quar- 
ters, separate from unemployment insurance offices, 
are needed in some cities. 

“One of the major problems of today is the un- 
employment which frequently accompanies the intro- 
duction of automation and technological changes. 
This is an area in which the Employment Service has 
only limited knowledge and experience. Yet the 
transfer of workers displaced by automation and tech- 
nological change to other jobs and the prompt re- 
employment of those who are laid off for this reason 
must become a major objective of labor, of manage- 
ment, and of the Government. The local employ- 
ment offices need additional resources and guidance if 
the Employment Service is to make a significant con- 
tribution to resolving these problems. It is proposed 
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to establish within the United States Employment 
Service a new unit that will provide leadership, co- 
ordination, and direction to all activities that can 
contribute to the solution of this problem. 

“To meet the problems of automation, additional 
occupational analysts and labor market analysts are 
needed to strengthen basic technical staff resources 
With this additional technical staff, State agencies wil! 
establish and maintain an organized method of iden- 
tifying occupations that are undergoing change locally 
and of determining skill transfer possibilities and 
training needs. In the States where this problem i 
significant, a small specialized staff unit will continu 
ously follow labor market trends in the State, to fore 
see and analyze the employment impact of tech 
nological advances and identify occupations with ex- 
panding opportunities. Both the jobs and the workers 
affected by automation will be the subjects of intensive 
study, to find out all the skills and abilities associated 
with the obsolete job that the worker could bring t« 
another job. Analysis of occupations with the greatest 
transfer possibilities will then point to the possibk 
need for specific retraining arrangements and eventu- 
ally lead to satisfactory placement. 

“In addition to this basic program for recognizing 
and coping with the employment problems arising 
from automation, experimental demonstration projects 
will be conducted in cooperation with selected em- 
ployers to determine how employment service tech- 
niques, community training resources, and careful 
advance planning by management and labor can best 
be applied to reduce the shock of worker displacement. 
It is expected that these projects will produce tangible 
results through which the Employment Service can 
demonstrate to all employers its usefulness in this 
serious new problem area. 

“Additional positions are needed to provide man- 
power planning along with counseling and placement 
services to rural communities too small to have a full- 
time local office. This will be accomplished through 
stationing an Employment Service representative in 
an existing local office and giving him responsibility 
for manpower planning assistance in several nearby 
counties or communities. We will also be able to call 
in a small mobile staff, that would be used anywhere 
in the State, to provide counseling and placement 
services. The testing-counseling activity will yield an 
occupational inventory of both acquired and poten- 
tial skills of each area’s job seekers, for use in man- 
power planning and economic development as well as 
information needed to refer individuals to suitable job 
openings as they can be found. 

“The farm placement service of the Employment 
Service will be expanded so that farmers’ labor needs 
in shortage areas can be matched with farm labor 
surpluses, often thousands of miles distant. The pres- 
ent employment service program of maximizing 
employment opportunities by providing for a succes- 
sion of farm jobs over a migratory route will be ex- 
tended to serve workers in all major migratory 
patterns.” 
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Servicing Large 


Metropolitan Areas... . 





ES Faces the Problems of Urban Growth 


By VLADIMIR D. CHAVRID 


Chief, Division of Special Studies and Research Development 
Bureau of Employment Security 


VER the last several decades, dramatic changes 

have been taking place in the geographic distri- 
bution of the Nation’s population. Reflecting the 
rapid growth both in total population and in the trend 
to urbanization, the continuing emergence of new 
large cities has increased the number of metropolitan 
areas' in the country from 52, at the beginning of 
the century, to 212 in 1960. During the last decade 
alone, the number of such areas has increased by 40. 
Over 60 percent of the population is now concentrated 
in the metropolitan areas. 

Of the population increase during the last decade, 
85 percent took place within the metropolitan areas. 
Such tremendous growth in the urban areas has 
naturally resulted in the outward movement of popu- 
lation from the city center to the peripheries of the 
original cities from which these metropolitan areas 
grew, and beyond into the suburbs. If this trend 
continues, as seems probable, the number of metro- 
politan areas will increase, as well as the population 
within these areas. 


Most Growth in Outlying Areas 


Within the metropolitan areas, the bulk of the 
population increase has occurred in the outlying sec- 
tions. Of the 22.5 million increase in the population 
in the metropolitan areas, between 1950 and 1960, 17.6 
million occurred in the outlying parts of the areas and 
less than 5 million in the central cities. The popula- 
tion in the central cities grew at only one-half the rate 
of the national total, and one-fifth the rate of the 
outlying areas. With the accelerated movement to 
suburbia, the outlying areas accounted for about 
two-thirds of the total population increase between 
1950-60, compared with slightly less than one-half of 
he 1940-50 increase. By the same token, the popu- 


As used in this article, the term “metropolitan area’ is 
ynonymous with “Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas” 
lescribed in the Employment Security Manual, part. III, 

4096-4099. 
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lation of central cities increased by only 9 percent in 
the decade of the 1950’s, whereas in the previous 
decade, the corresponding increase was nearly 14 
percent. 

Important differences exist in the patterns of popu- 
lation growth among the various regions and in the 
individual areas. In the western region, the popula- 
tion of the central cities has increased markedly (about 
30 percent) since 1950. Even here, however, the rate 
of population growth outside of the cities was more 
than twice that of the central cities. Many of the 
central cities in the Northeast lost population over the 
decade, and the gain of 12 percent in the total popu- 
lation of the metropolitan areas in this region is attrib- 
utable to the more than one-third increase in the 
population outside the central cities. Only minor 
increases in the population of the central cities occurred 
in the north-central region, but tremendous gains were 
registered in the outlying areas, where the population 
gains exceeded 55 percent. As in the West, substantial 
gains in the population of central cities (26 percent) 
also took place in the South, but here again the growth 
outside the central cities (47 percent) was much 
greater. 

As might be expected, the smaller central cities 
fared better than the larger ones in holding or ex- 
panding their population during the 1950’s. Four of 
the six central cities with a population of 3 million or 
more, and 13 of the 23 central cities with a population 
between 1 million and 3 million had fewer residents 
in 1960 than in 1950. In sharp contrast, of the 127 
cities with a population below 250,000, only 21 had 
population losses. 


Where Are the Jobs? 


Have jobs followed the movement of population to 
the outlying areas? While no definitive information 
is available at this time, there are reasons to believe 
that the growth of jobs in the areas around the central 
cities has not been nearly as striking as the expansion 
in population. As in the past, the outlying areas 
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continue to be primarily residential, with chiefly trade 
and service establishments moving into the section to 
accommodate the resident population. For specific 
areas, the employment security records contain the 
basic data from which information can be developed 
to ascertain the extent of the movement of industry and 
jobs to the suburbs. 

Evaluation of available data on employment in the 
central counties for some of the larger metropolitan 
areas shows that the central core of the area is still the 
major source of labor demand. In many of these cen- 
tral counties, job opportunities have increased signifi- 
cantly over the last decade even though population 
changes have been minor. While the relative growth 
in employment has been greater in some of the outlying 
counties than in the central counties, in terms of the 
actual job totals, the outlying areas have only a fraction 
of the number of jobs in the central counties. The 
suburban counties retain their essential characteristic 
as areas of labor supply (see “Establishing Multi-Local 
Office Operations,” EmpLoyMENT Security Review, 
July 1955, p. 5). 

There is little solid foundation for the current belief 
that there has been a very large dispersal of industry 
throughout the metropolitan area as a result of recent 
population shifts. The bulk of the job opportunities 
continues to lie within a relatively short distance from 
the center of the area; the workers reside throughout 
the entire area. Many sections within the boundaries 
of a metropolitan area either provide employment for 
workers residing in other sections, or supply workers 
needed for jobs located in other sections, or both. 
However, the distance between the center of the city 
and the concentration of population is growing longer 
and longer. It is conceivable that before the end of the 
next decade, another tier of counties may be added to 
the boundaries of many metropolitan areas, thereby 
further increasing such distances. 


Workers Travel Far to Jobs 


Place-of-residence, place-of-work studies reveal that 
many workers obtain jobs which, while they are within 
the same metropolitan area, are often located far from 
the immediate vicinity of their residence. Similarly, 
employers generally seek the workers best qualified for 
the job irrespective of where the workers may live. 
Moreover, even if workers residing within a particular 
portion of the metropolitan area possess the necessary 
qualifications to meet the local demand, they still must 
compete with workers from other sections of the area 
with similar qualifications. 

Although the trend in population and employment 
during the last decade has not altered the basic under- 
lying characteristics of metropolitan areas from an em- 
ployment standpoint, as in any generalization, there 
are exceptions. The lower paying jobs, especially in 
trade and service establishments using women and 
part-time workers, do rely on labor supply residing in 
the vicinity of the establishment. This has always been 
the case, but it has become more significant as the 
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larger retailers in the central core have established 
branch stores, following the movement of population 
to suburbia. Newer industries, particularly light man 
ufacturing and research, have also located on th: 
periphery of the cities. These, however, are not like] 
to rely on the immediate environs for their work forc: 
to the exclusion of qualified workers residing elsewher« 

Publication of the population and labor force dat: 
from the 1960 Decennial Census, especially the dat 
on commuting to central cities and central counti¢ 
will make it possible to evaluate more fully the effec: 
of the changes that have occurred over the past decad 
and their implications for multilocal office organiz: 
tion in large metropolitan areas. 


Consider Many Things in Planning Offices 


Analysis of the available data on population chang« 
shows that, from the employment security point o 
view, the basic structure of these areas remains un 
changed. However, the increased population an 
resulting extension of the boundaries of some metro 
politan areas have added to the problems of providin: 
effective service, and have made necessary a reappraisal 
of the principles for determining the appropriate offic: 
structure for metropolitan areas. Such a reappraisal, 
although made desirable by the shifts in population, 
cannot be based on population changes alone, but must 
also concern itself with other important factors, such 
as shifts in employment, prospective changes in the 
occupational and industrial patterns of the area, the 
outlook for at least the next 10 years, hiring channels. 
commuting patterns, public transportation routes, and 
other related problems peculiar to the area. 

What are the general implications of the recent 
population and employment changes for organizational 
structure of local offices? For such a discussion to be 
most meaningful, it must be undertaken in the context 
of the basic principles underlying the objectives of the 
Employment Service and the experience within the 
employment security system with local office organiza- 
tion in metropolitan areas. The fundamental ob- 
jective of the Employment Service is simple to state. 
it is to serve both workers and employers as effectively 
as possible. However, this seemingly simple objective 
cannot be achieved without satisfying requirements 
that are far from simple to meet. 

Over the past 20 years, there have developed two 
essentially distinct views on how local offices in metro- 
politan areas may best be organized. The first of these 
holds that in a large metropolitan area, where more 
than one local office is needed, the offices should be 
organized along occupational-industry lines. Under 
such a system, a single office would service an entire 
occupational-industrial complex. The location of each 
office would be based primarily on the location of de- 
mand; that is, the employing establishments in the in- 
dustries served. The second position holds that if more 
than one local office is needed, the area should be di- 
vided into several parts, each with a full-functioning 
local office responsible for both the labor supply and 
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the labor demand located within its boundaries. 
Under this principle, the location of local offices is 
determined primarily on the basis of the location of 
the labor supply. 

Regardless of the type of multioffice system, the 
individual local office is responsible for servicing only 
a segment of the total labor market, whether appli- 
cants or employers, or a combination of both. Con- 
sequently, service to the total labor market can be 
achieved only where there is complete coordination of 
the efforts of all local offices in the labor market area. 
This, in turn, requires an understanding, on the part 
of all concerned, of the functioning and the needs of 
the whole labor market, and on how each local office 
can contribute to meeting the needs of all workers and 
employers in the total area without regard to local 
office jurisdictions. 

To obtain such effective coordination has been very 
difficult in the past. An areawide clearance system 
is one of the main means used to achieve the needed 
coordination of effort. This procedure, however, has 
not always lived up to expectations. Achieving an 
effective clearance system has been particularly diffi- 
cult in geographically organized multioffices, where 
some offices are predominantly sources of labor supply 
(those located in the outlying sections), while others 
are primarily sources of labor demand (those located 
in the central core of the area). 


While the problem of clearance is not as important 
in the occupational-industrial system of local offices, 
the latter has other problems. The objective of serv- 
icing all applicants in the area has often been difficult 
to achieve, since the applicants may not come to 
register for work because of the distance of the local 
offices from their homes. Also, job orders may be lost 
because of the remoteness of the local offices from 
employers. 

Experience over the years, with both of these systems, 
has pointed up the strengths and weaknesses of each. 
The ultimate organization should encompass the strong 
points in each of the existing structures. It is not 
likely even then that a uniform system will be appro- 
priate for all metropolitan areas because of differences 
in industrial composition, geographic size, population, 
etc. 

In determining the type of local office organization 
best suited for a given metropolitan area, all pertinent 
information must be assembled and analyzed in the 
light of the basic objectives of the employment security 
system. Only with all the facts and figures from past 
experience and with projections of expected future 
developments in the area, as guidelines, can that local 
office organizational structure be developed which will 
provide the most effective service to the metropolitan 
area. 


Nervicing the Philadelphia Labor Market Area 


By PAUL S. DEGNAN 
Philadelphia District Employer Relations Officer 


Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 


OU name the industry—any industry—and the 

odds are 4 to | that Philadelphia has it. Making 
practically everything from aircraft to zippers, Phila- 
delphia is one of the most diversified industrial areas 
in the Nation and still merits the appellation of “work- 
shop of the world.” 

The Philadelphia labor market area is the fourth 
largest in the country; the Philadelphia District of 
the Bureau of Employment Security services 80 per- 
cent of the area. The Philadelphia District includes 
all of Philadelphia and Delaware Counties and por- 
tions of Montgomery and Bucks Counties—a total 
area of 520 square miles (4 times the size of Philadel- 
phia) with a labor force of 1,285,000. Its great and 
diversified industry and work force are located in 
nearly every segment of this tremendous area, and are 
strung along the Delaware River for 40 miles from 
Chester to Bristol and Levittown. Consequently, the 
Philadelphia District has located its Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security Offices primarily, and mostly, on a 
geographical basis. 

Philadelphia, an old city which is rapidly changing 
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its face, is now recognized as a national leader in city 
planning and urban redevelopment. The Bureau of 
Employment Security in Philadelphia has also changed 
its face to keep pace with the vast changes and develop- 
ments that have taken place since the end of World 
War II. New, modern, first-floor, air-conditioned 
offices are now the rule for the Philadelphia District. 
Six additional offices have been established during 
this period and numerous changes have been made in 
office locations in order to provide improved service 
to employers and applicants in the Philadelphia 
District. 

In addition to the vastness of the area and the 
magnitude of the industrial development—49,000 
employers and 400 labor unions—many other factors 
contribute to the confusing and, at times, confounding 
complexity of the problem of establishing and locating 
the right kind and number of offices properly to service 
this labor market area. 

Old industries have moved out of the area or have 
disappeared as a result of changing technological and 
economic conditions. New industries have moved 
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into the area or have been developed within the area. 
Industries have shifted about in the area. A quarter 
of a million Philadelphians have moved to the nearby 
suburbs. Two hundred thousands nonresidents from 
the nearby suburbs and from across the river in New 
Jersey work in Philadelphia. Twenty thousand Phila- 
delphians work outside the city limits. The exodus of 
former Philadelphians has been replaced with an in- 
migration, mostly from the South, of nearly a quarter 
of a million people during and since World War II. 

As a manpower melting pot, Philadelphia is still a 
haven for those seeking greater economic opportunities. 
Hungarian refugees after the Revolution of 1956, Kal- 
muck refugees from the Soviet Union, a large and 
growing community of Spanish speaking Puerto 
Ricans, and new refugees from Cuba are all additions 
to this complex and cosmopolitan labor market. 

Whole segments of the work force—garment work- 
ers, for example—have moved from the old Straw- 
berry Mansion Area near the Schuylkill River and 
Fairmount Part across town to the northeast area 10 
miles away. 

The northeast section of the city—48 square miles 
has mushroomed until it now has one-fifth of the 
industry of the city and one-third of the 2 million 
population, and it is still growing. This area, if incor- 
porated as a city, would be the third largest in Penn- 
sylvania. In this city-within-a-city are whole towns 
like Kensington, Frankford, Mayfair, Torresdale, 
Tacony, Burholme, Bustleton, and Somerton. 

Despite the constant flux of both industry and work 
force, there is still the phenomenon of thousands of 
workers, in Kensington and Frankford particularly, 
who literally go next door, across the street, or around 
the corner to their places of work. 


: 


; 








For all of these reasons, the geographic location of 
local offices best serves the needs of every segment of 
this huge heterogeneous area. 

Of the 15 full-functioning offices in the Philadelphia 
District, 13 are located geographically, giving com. 
prehensive coverage to the entire Philadelphia District 
Somewhat like the positions on a compass, thes 
geographic offices are located in the northern, north 
eastern, northwestern, eastern, southern, western 
southwestern, and central areas of the city. There a1 
also offices in Chester, Upper Darby, and Levittow: 
in the counties contiguous to Philadelphia. The tw: 
exceptions to the geographic basis of location are th 
Service Office and the Professional and Commercia 
Office. 

The Service Office, in the heart of the city, is, as th: 
name indicates, an industrial type office for the servic: 
industries—restaurants, hotels, hospitals, and offic 
and apartment buildings. This office was established 
a decade ago because of the concentration of these in 
dustries and unions in the central city. This offic: 
operates six placement services for the caterers, restau 
rants, building service employers, building cleanin 
industry, and convalescent homes. These services ar 
carried on in cooperation with the unions that hav: 
contracts with these industries and employers. 

An additional service to the community—a practi 
cal nurse registry for private duty—will shortly go into 
operation in the Service Office. This registry will op- 
erate on a 24-hour, 7-days-a-week basis. Similar reg- 
istries will be started in the near future in the Chester, 
Upper Darby, and Levittown offices. 

The Professional and Commercial Office, which has 
been operating for nearly 3 years, services all the pro- 
fessional, clerical, and sales workers in the city of 





The Philadelphia Downtown Office is typical of the new, modern, first-floor, air-conditioned offices now in use in the Philadelphia District. 
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Mrs. Anna Thaler and Mrs. Melba Custis interviewing in the Knitgoods section of the Uptown Office. 


Philadelphia and the immediately surrounding areas. 
This office was established because of the heavy con- 
centration of these occupations in the central city busi- 
ness and financial districts. All job openings in these 
categories from all employers in this area are serviced 
by this office. 

Moreover, five of the geographical offices have in- 
dustrial placement services for certain industries in co- 
operation with the unions that have contracts with the 
employers in these industries. ‘These placement serv- 
ices have been developed during the past 10 years to 
help stabilize employment in these industries and to 
take over the referral and placement activities of the 
unions. 

The South Philadelphia Office operates a placement 
service for the men’s clothing industry, with the co- 
operation of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
Union. Also in the same office is a specialized section 
to service all the waterfront workers in the Philadelphia 
District. The West Philadelphia Office operates a 
placement service for the laundry industry of Phila- 
delphia, with the cooperation of the Laundry Union. 

The Mid-City Office has a placement service for the 
ladies’ dress industry, in cooperation with the Inter- 
national Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. 

The Uptown Office operates a specialized placement 
and claims service for the knit goods industry with the 
cooperation of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers Union. A placement service for the ware- 
house industry and union is also in operation in this 
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1¢ Frankford Office conducts a specialized place- 
ment service for the corrugated box industry with the 
cooperation of the Pulp, Paper, and Sulphite Workers 
Union—Local 375. 
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While the basis for establishing and locating local 
offices in the Philadelphia District is primarily geo- 
graphic, and will remain so for the forseeable future, 
we will nevertheless continue to gear our operations 
to the greatest good for the greatest number by pro- 
viding needed services to industry, unions, claimants, 
and job applicants. 

Plans have been completed for a new garment in- 
dustry office to be located in the South Philadelphia 
area to service the men’s clothing industry and the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union. We expect 
this office to be in operation before the end of this 
year. 

The locations of several of the geographic offices will 
be changed during this year. The growing northeast 
area is being constantly and carefully studied for the 
possibility of establishing another geographic office in 
this large industrial area. 

The need for a registered nurse registry and a 
teacher placement service are now being explored. A 
specialized service in the growing field of part-time and 
temporary clerical help is also being considered. These 
new services will tax the facilities of the Professional 
and Commercial Office and may well require its 
expansion. 

All of this is a far, far cry from one small second- 
story office in an old building in the heart of Phila- 
delphia—a far cry indeed from those early days of the 
Great Depression when wooden packing boxes and 
crates served as desks and filing cabinets. 

All of us in the Philadelphia District are proud of 
our present Bureau of Employment Security of Phila- 
delphia—a vital force in a great labor market area. 
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Decentralized Offices Serve Ul Claimants 


By JOSEPH E, WILLIAMS 


Labor Market Analyst, Operations Division 


Michigan Employment Security Commission 


je Detroit Metropolitan Area (including Wayne, 
Oakland, and Macomb Counties) consists of 
1,965 square miles and approximately 3,761,000 peo- 
ple. Thirty-eight municipalities in the metropolitan 
area located outside of the city of Detroit have doubled, 
or more than doubled their population between 1950 
and 1960. The number of residents in these commu- 
nities increased from 396,860 to 1,105,760 during the 
10-year span. Some of this growth has been obtained 
at the expense of the city of Detroit, which lost 10 
percent of its population during this period. However, 
most of the increase can be laid to local family forma- 
tion, with a small amount of immigration from out- 
side the State adding to the total. 

These geographical shifts of population are typical 
of many other major metropolitan areas. Detroit, 
like other large cities, currently has the problem of 
residents and industry deserting the central area and 
relocating in the suburbs. It is possible that redevelop- 
ment projects in the central core of the big cities will 
help slow the rush to the outlying areas as we approach 
1970. Thus each Employment Security agency is 
faced with a common problem—how best to locate 
facilities so that the public will have available the 
kinds of service it needs and wants. 

The population of Detroit is as heterogeneous as that 
of any cosmopolitan area. However, because so many 
people are dependent on the automobile industry for 
their jobs, there is much public interest in this industry 
and its future. Six out of ten new cars sold in Michi- 
gan are sold in the Detroit area. There are no sub- 
ways in Detroit, and a lone railroad commuter line 
serves less than 2,000 passengers per day. Beyond 
question, Detroit lives up to its nickname, “The Motor 
City.” 

The UI claims-taking operations for Detroit are 
planned to give the quickest and most convenient 
service possible. To do this, considering the location 
and mobility of the population and the average amount 
of traffic on the streets, the employment security offices 
have been established on a decentralized basis. Fifteen 
full-functioning offices, providing the claimant with 
employment and unemployment compensation serv- 
ices, are strategically located in the tricounty area. 
The State Administrative Office, also located in De- 
troit, handles only interstate benefit claims. In 
addition, the agency has three occupationally des- 
ignated special placement offices—Clerical and Pro- 
fessional, Casual Labor, and Domestic. 

Because of our concern with the appropriate loca- 
tion of branch offices, a staff member is assigned re- 
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sponsibility for a continuing review of the moveme: 
of population and industry. Present locations of tl 
branch (local) offices, based on this continuing stuc 
have been of material aid in helping us to minimize 
claimant’s time spent in our offices to a 15-minut 
average (claim-processing time, plus waiting tim: 
during a heavy claims load period. When the offic: 
are not crowded, the 15-minute average is material 
reduced. 

In 1955, one of Detroit’s best years for employme: 
and lowest for unemployment, an average of 38,3( 
claims was processed per week. During the recessio: 
of 1958, the average moved up to 139,100. This work 
load was handled efficiently with the help of biweekly 
scheduling and the establishment of nine auxiliary 
offices, each of which was directly responsible to 
parent branch office in the area. Although the 1961 
average weekly claim load was 63,400, a more de- 
tailed picture shows that unemployment had_ been 
increasing week by week towards the end of the year. 
In February 1961, Detroit area offices again went on 
biweekly scheduling, following the successful operation 
outlined by the 1958 experience. 


Great Fluctuations in Staff Needs 


With unemployment in Detroit closely following th: 
pattern of a typical business cycle, the number of 
claims filed during a 6-year period—1955 through 
1960—varied between 1 and 7 million per year. It 
is obvious that a tremendous amount of expansion and 
contraction of our staff must take place. During a 
surge of the claims load, the normal staff of a branch 
office is quickly increased, and many permanent work- 
ers give considerable but informal “on-the-job train- 
ing” to the temporary employees. However, during 
a period of contraction a certain amount of transitory 
over-staffing results from the decentralized locations. 

Claimants are requested to use the facilities of the 
branch office located in their home sector of th 
metropolitan area. However, a claimant is privileged 
to file at any of the 15 offices if he so chooses. Nat- 
urally, the vast majority file in the office closest to 
their homes, since this involves a minimum of trans- 
portation time and expense. The Detroit claimant 
has come to expect the type of service currently given 
A scheduled appointment closely adhered to, and de- 
parture from the office with the weekly benefit check 
in hand. Parking problems for the claimant are also 
at a minimum, since most of our branch offices are i 
suburban locations that have sufficient and free street 
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parking. However, the residents of these areas some- 
times complain about this parking. 

Supplemental Unemployment Benefit (SUB) pay- 
ment plans, which have developed in industry during 
the past few years, make our office locations even more 
convenient for claimants. The general arrangement 
is that a participating company will provide the unem- 
ployed worker with a certain percent of his former 
weekly wage, making the unemployment benefit check 
a part of that percentage. This makes it necessary 
for the claimant to file his regular unemployment 
compensation claim at one of the ES offices and present 
his benefit check, or a special form indicating that he 
has received his benefits, to the company’s SUB office. 
Once again, our decentralized offices make the tri- 
angle that the claimant follows, from home to ES 
office, to SUB office, and back home, a small one. In 
addition to the “Big Three” automobile companies, 
10 other firms have the SUB payment agreements, 
making over 250,000 employees eligible for the dual 
compensation. 

Management also has enjoyed the advantages of 
decentralization. Decentralization tends to emphasize 
the desirable staff characteristics of participation, com- 
munication, and motivation by stimulating the forma- 
tion of small cohesive groups. Since local managers 
are given a large degree of authority and local au- 
tonomy, they tend to weld their people into closely 
knit, integrated groups. Most managers discover that 
this type of leadership demands a high degree of par- 
ticipation, constant effort to communicate, and con- 
tinuing personal interest in the welfare of the members 
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of the team. Decentralization enhances the manager’s 
ability to appraise the performance of his subordinates 
and to counsel and coach them. This in itself is a 
potent source of motivation for employee and manager. 

The State Office still makes the overall decisions 
in planning, organizing, coordinating, and controling 
the decentralized operating units. This allows the 
branch offices to proceed with the necessary uniformity 
and coordination toward a common goal. 

In evaluating decentralized operation, one could 
say that it offers all the headaches of the pieces, plus 
the headaches of the whole. In Detroit, there are 15 
branch managers, yet one organization—the Michigan 
Employment Security Commission. We strive for a 
general meeting of minds and for uniform treatment 
of claimants, but to the degree that we do not reach 
this “togetherness,” a definite disadvantage can be 
chalked up for decentralization. However, our ex- 
perience in this area of operation has been very 
favorable. 

Another problem that presents itself for the third 
time in Detroit’s history is biweekly scheduling. Some 
claimants are pleased with the 2-week appointment 
while others find it financially intolerable. In hardship 
cases, the claimant is given a l-week appointment; 
however, the number of claimants in favor of the 
2-week schedule averages above 70 percent. It is also 
possible that only a few of the 15 offices really need 
biweekly appointments. However, to avoid confusion 
on the part of the public, all offices convert at the same 
time. Usually biweekly scheduling is instituted be- 
cause of a skyrocketing claims load due to a recession, 
and all offices are affected, or soon will be, as the 
recession deepens. In 1958, even with biweekly sched- 
uling, all claimants could not be served rapidly, and 
auxiliary payment offices were established. The sup- 
plementary offices were usually located within a 
3-block radius of the parent office and were designed 
to handle continued claims. This further decentraliza- 
tion proved very successful. 

Still another problem is that of a mass layoff by 
one of the three big automobile makers. Short-cut 
procedures are established in all branch offices to 
handle this layoff. However, not all branch offices 
will get the full impact of the increased claims load, 
since, for example, most Chrysler plants are located on 
Detroit’s east side, as are a large number of their em- 
ployees, while Ford plants and workers are mainly on 
the west side. During a Chrysler layoff, the west-side 
offices will get just a few of this company’s claims. 
Nevertheless, the offices getting the main load find the 
special procedures helpful because they have enough 
claimants to let their clerks gain experience and efh- 
ciency on this type of claim. In the last analysis the 
quick processing of claims during large-scale layoff pe- 
riods more than compensates for the small amount of 
clerical inconvenience experienced in those offices that 
have just a few Chrysler claimants. ‘This whole situa- 
tion is repeated many times because of holiday, vaca- 
t‘on, and labor dispute shutdowns, and is admittedly a 
disadvantage of a multiple-office area. 
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Because of the potential growth of the labor force 
and of the suburban areas, future agency plans for 
the Detroit area call for further decentralization. 
With the increasing number of demands made upon 
the Commission by schools, businesses, and govern- 
ment, with the size of our own organization growing 
to meet these increased needs, and with the continued 
mobility and dispersion of our claimants, we must have 
offices close to our “market” so that decision making 
and order giving can be facilitated. We feel that 
future suburban locations are necessary if we are to 
continue our present standard of service. 


A severe test of the structural setup of the Michigan 
Employment Security Commission took place in 1958. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958, over 10 
million claims were filed—an increase of 82.4 percent 
over the preceding fiscal year. In our Director’s an- 
nual report of that year to the Governor, he stated: 
“... the fact that the Commission was able to handle 
these millions of claims with a minimum of delay has 
demonstrated the effectiveness of the Michigan de 
centralized payment program in meeting the challeng: 
of a difficult economic situation.” 


Labor Market Information Needs in a Metropolitan Area 


By EMDEN C. SCHULZE 
Manager, Cleveland Downtown Office 
Ohio State Employment Service 


S A large metropolitan area, Cleveland is rich in 

human resources. It is essential that we recognize 
our manpower capabilities to assure that our work 
force is not only adequate in numbers, but also well 
qualified, and effectively employed. While the cur- 
rent recession and the incidence of unemployment 
have raised a number of immediate administrative and 
community problems, there is a broad range of short- 
and long-term labor market problems which will 
require our continuing attention. ‘To improve our 
understanding of the size, scope, and nature of our 
manpower problems, we need to fill in the gaps in our 
labor market information program. 

Confronted by the heaviest unemployment in 20 
years, the Cleveland offices of the Ohio Bureau of Un- 
employment Compensation have been faced with hun- 
dreds of requests from employers, labor leaders, and 
community officials for labor market information. 

The Mayor of Cleveland, the City Council, and 
other government officials must have basic facts about 
the size and the nature of our unemployment prob- 
lems on which to plan community programs. Who is 
unemployed? How many? What industries are de- 
clining? Expanding? Employment outlook? Short- 
term or long-range solutions to unemployment prob- 
lems in a large metropolitan area require current, 
reliable, and accurate data for effective community 
planning. 

As an immediate aid to the unemployment situation, 
the city of Cleveland and the Cuyahoga County Com- 
missioners have advanced millions of dollars to speed 
up local building and improvement programs to spur 
the economy. Recognizing the problem of mounting 
relief loads, the Mayor recently appointed a citizens 
committee to work with the City Council in setting up 
a work training program for unskilled workers. It is 
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generally conceded that Cleveland can “‘lick the reces- 
sion and future recessions” if we can find the solution 
to the job problems of the unskilled. But we need to 
know a great deal more about the future occcupational 
needs of area employers. 

The Occupational Planning Subcommittee on the 
Employment Problems of the unskilled—in coopera- 
tion with the local BUC and Associated Industries 
recently surveyed the training needs of selected em- 
ployers in the Cleveland area. The survey emphasized 
quality of manpower during the 1960's. It pointed 
up the need for special training programs to relieve 
joblessness among the hard-core unemployed. It 
stressed the special need of a long-range, compre- 
hensive Area Skill Survey to provide basic occupational! 
information to guide employers, unions, guidance 
counselors, educators, and other employment planners 

The Occupational Planning Committee of the 
Cleveland Welfare Federation is taking a 5- to 10- 
year look ahead at Cleveland’s job picture. This 
committee, composed of 200 top employment planners 
representing management, labor, schools, government, 
and other groups, is interested in the employment 
problems of all workers—youth, older workers, women, 
Negro, handicapped, and others. ‘The committee and 
the Cleveland community are seeking the answers to a 
number of vital questions peculiar to a metropolitan 
area: 

Is the Cleveland area labor force growing faste1 
than local industry is able to provide jobs? (In each 
of the next 10 years, the number of persons entering 
the labor force will rise sharply; work may become 
much harder to find. Does mass unemployment, on a 
scale not seen since the depression of the 1930s, 
threaten to become a part of the typical metropolitan 
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What is the effect of automation on Cleveland’s 
economy? How much has automation contributed to 
the loss of 75,000 factory jobs since 1953? 

Who form the hard core of unemployed? 

What are the special employment problems of mi- 
nority-group workers? Older workers? In-migrants? 

What are the special implications of the shift from 
a blue collar to a white collar economy in a metro- 
politan community? Are we counseling and guiding 
our young people into dead-end occupations? 

The answers to some of these questions have re- 
sulted in community programs and action: 

By the late 1960’s thousands of young people will 
enter the Cleveland area labor force. The increase 
in the number of young workers will be the largest for 
any 10-year period in history. Recognizing the spe- 
cial employment problems of inexperienced young 
people, the Advisory Committee of the United Youth 
Program recently held a meeting of metropolitan lead- 
ers to evaluate community resources concerned with 
antisocial teenage groups. What do we know about 
school failures, truancy, dropouts, inadequate prepa- 
ration for employment, and the erratic work habits of 
some urban young people? School officials ask: “Are 
we offering young people the kinds of training they 
want and need?” Employment planners say: ‘“Coun- 
selors need to know more about beginning jobs for 
young people which don’t require a high school edu- 
cation.” Community leaders predict: “Unless we ex- 
pand and improve our guidance and counseling serv- 
ices, the school dropouts today will face recurring 
unemployment tomorrow.” 

Two metropolitan programs are concerned with em- 
ployment opportunities for older workers: 

As cosponsor of 11 “Career Clinics for Mature 
Women” the local BUC offices, working together with 
the Occupational Planning Committee and the Cleve- 
land Board of Education, have recognized the special 
employment problems of older women in getting and 
holding clerical and sales jobs in a competitive job 
market. But the clinic suggests further research is 
needed to answer the question, “What kinds of occu- 
pational training or retraining would help to make 
older persons more employable?” 

The Cleveland Welfare Federation’s Committee on 
Older Persons recently prepared a Cuyahoga County 
Report on Aging, in connection with the White House 
Conference, to promote a sound metropolitan program 
for senior citizens. Should we lower the eligibility age 
for social security to 60? Do we need legislation to 
eliminate discrimination in hiring on the basis of age? 

Western Reserve University, in cooperation with the 
Community Relations Board, will sponsor a 3-day in- 
stitute in April concerned with the adjustment prob- 
lems of newcomer groups into the Cleveland area. 
Often referred to as in-migrants, these groups consist 
of southern Appalachian whites, Puerto Ricans, 
American Indians, and southern Negroes. Why do 
many Cleveland employers discriminate against new- 
comers by specifying “local high school graduates 
only”? How do Appalachians, as well as other per- 
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sons coming from cultures which have strong family 
structures, react to the lack of personal friendliness in 
northern urban cities? 

Part of the answer to the job problems of special 
worker groups as well as to the broader employment 
needs of the expanding metropolitan area lies in in- 
dustrial development to bring new industries and new 
jobs to the Cleveland area. This is also of special 
concern to the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce, the 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co., and the East 
Ohio Gas Co. Special requests for covered employ- 
ment and payroll tabulations, as well as specific labor 
supply-wage information reports, point to some of the 
types of information needed to attract new employers 
into the Cleveland area. 

Administratively, the Ohio Bureau also has used 
labor market facts on which to base action programs. 
Where do unemployed workers live? Where do Cleve- 
landers reside in relation to where they work? Do 
workers use public transportation? ‘The answers to 
these three questions have helped the Ohio Bureau to 
locate six permanent Cleveland area offices. With ris- 
ing unemployment during the current recession, the 
Bureau has used labor market data to establish a new 
downtown claims office and to expand established fa- 
cilities in east and west Cleveland and in Maple 
Heights. It has pointed the need for future offices in 
Euclid and Parma. 

Prolonged unemployment and the possibility of an 
extended unemployment compensation law caused the 
Ohio Bureau to conduct independent research on 
what has happened to persons who “exhaust” their 
unemployment benefits. Do exhaustees in a large 
metropolitan area actually need extended benefits? 
What happens to claimants who remain idle for more 
than 26 weeks? Who are the long-term unemployed? 
Do exhaustees make up the hard core of the 
unemployed? 

Recent changes in the Ohio Unemployment Com- 
pensation Law, which require the Administrator of 
the Bureau to assure that claimants are actively seek- 
ing work, have resulted in new administrative pro- 
cedures. These have made it necessary for the Bureau 
to know more about job attachment and seasonality 
of jobs. Labor market research has provided some 
of the clues in answering such questions as: How do 
workers seek employment? Do they contact their 
unions? Do they get their jobs through the public 
employment service? Through private agencies? Or 
do they apply for work directly at the employers’ gate? 

All of the foregoing merely touches the highlights 
of the labor market problems arising out of the inter- 
related development of our complex metropolitan 
areas and our vastly complicated economy. Although 
the development of labor market information is of 
relatively recent origin, much has already been ac- 
complished to illuminate large areas of our economic 
life. Much more needs to be done, however, to 
facilitate our search for effective solutions as we move 
toward the goal of optimum use of our manpowe1 
resources. 
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Very modern is the Saint Ann Village facility of Metropolitan St. 
Louis. Local Office Manager Buell Pearson and Metropolitan Man- 
ager Charles Delargy are in the foreground. 


A partial view of the men's industrial intake and placement sec- 


tion on the second floor of the Downtown Office. 








St. Louis Metropolitan Area Offices 





Maltioffice e. ous 


By Staff, Missouri Division of Em, 


ODAY, an employment security housing program for a 
major metropolitan area, if it is effectively to mce 
community needs, must give full consideration to the rec« 
pattern of urban growth and development—the explosior 
of big city populations outward into the suburban areas 
The St. Louis metropolitan area is conforming to this 
new pattern. During the past decade, the population of 
St. Louis County has increased to approximately three 
quarters of a million and today is virtually equal to that o 
the city of St. Louis, which is not a part of St. Louis County. 
The county also has expanded in terms of production. 
A city decentralization process began in the early 1950s 
and has continued at a rapid pace. Industries, new and 
old, have moved into new plants in the county. Major 
department stores have opened parent-sized establishments 
in the new growth areas. Mammoth shopping centers have 
been established almost overnight to provide convenient 
service to the growing county population. More churches, 
schools, and recreational facilities have been built in response 
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to growing needs. Thus the county industrial and com- . 


mercial areas have in themselves grown to city size. 

In spite of the fantastic county growth, the city remains 
the hub and control center of metropolitan activity. The 
city-county area, roughly fan shaped, well justifies the term 
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Di vision of Employment Security 
ra “hub” for the downtown section, as the streets extend out- 
cet» ward from the downtown area like the spokes of a wheel. 
roe These rage supplemented by - network of five —— The new Downtown St. Louis Local Office is located at the hub of 
sion ways, either completed or under construction, provide fast public transportation, with easy access from all retail and whole- 
S , routes from the city to the county and to outstate highways. sale business, the finance center, and light industry areas. 
this Che problem of office housing in St. Louis became critical 
1 of { long before the 1950’s were over. We were endeavoring 
iree | through the decade to serve a great metropolitan area from 
t of a single office in a marginal warehouse district in St. Louis 
nty. that was a mile removed from the downtown “loop” area of 
ion, the city. We were in a poor location to offer service to 
50’s | city residents, not to mention county residents. The public, 
and | in great degree, was bypassing our office. We were failing 
ajor } to get an adequate supply of good applicants. A large 
ents percentage of eligible claimants were not even filing claims. 
lave It became apparent that offices established to provide 
ient | more convenient locations for the residents of the area were 
thes, | vital if better service were to be rendered by our Agency. 
onse | We must leave our “single cover” office for a multioffice 
‘om- | setup that would provide a “closer to home” service to em- 
ployers and the public in the city and the county, a metro- % ra 
jains | politan complex with a great diversification of industry and >. may 


The | apopulation of over 1.5 million persons. 


term | Three years of study and planning resulted in the four Aaiiniin tee eheen the GARE te Cle seen 0 tives mete 
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the Downtown 
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new offices that serve the metropolitan area today. 
The first of these new offices—the Flordell Hills- 
Jennings office in the north city-county area—was 
opened February 2, 1959. The second office at St. 
Ann in northwest St. Louis County began operations 
July 15, 1959. The third—our large downtown 
office—opened on December 17, 1959. The fourth 
office, at Crestwood Plaza, serving southwestern St. 
Louis County, opened on April 20, 1960. In addition, 
we have retained a “limited function” intake office at 
Clayton in the western St. Louis area—an office that 
has operated at this location for a number of years. 


Offices Are Planned With Care 


Many factors were considered in determining the 
size, type, and location of these offices. A place-of- 
work, place-of-residence survey of the metropolitan 
area was made and analyzed in connection with popu- 
lation data. Studies of the location, size, type, and 
numbers of industries in the various areas were Care- 
fully considered. A study of transportation routes and 
traffic patterns was especially significant in spotting 
desirable office locations. 

The new offices serving St. Louis County—Flordell- 
Jennings, St. Ann, and Crestwood Plaza—are occupied 
on a rental-lease basis. They are all one-floor offices, 
with from 4,000 to slightly more than 5,000 square 
feet of floor space, and can accommodate a staff of 20 
to 25 persons. Air-conditioned and strictly modern in 
design and equipment, they have a maximum of open 
floor space for operations, and all the facilities neces- 
sary to carry out the responsibilities of full functioning 
employment security offices. 

The new downtown office was built by the Division 
of Employment Security through the use of Reed Act 
funds at a total cost, including site, of nearly $1.9 
million. The location is an ideal one in the 
“loop” district of the downtown area. Ground break- 
ing ceremonies took place on December 23, 1958, and 
the building was occupied by the Division a year later. 
It is a completely modern, utilitarian three-story 
structure of approximately 100 by 150 feet, with 
full basement. The building was designed to render 
the best possible service to the St. Louis public under 
the most favorable environmental conditions. It is 
constructed of reinforced concrete, with a foundation 
of reinforced concrete pile driven to bed rock. If 
future demands require, a fourth floor may be added. 
Two passenger elevators, one freight elevator, and an 
escalator have been provided for the convenience of 
the public. 

Designed specifically to meet the needs of Employ- 
ment Security functions and operations, the building 
incorporates the latest in advanced construction ideas 
and contains a variety of unique architectural fea- 
tures. Terrazzo floors, for easy maintenance, are of 
flat slab construction with no beams. This allows a 
hollow space between floor and ceiling surface which 
is used for an ultra modern “air cool’ ventilating, 
heating, and cooling system. Under this system, air 
is distributed through the hollow floor slab itself by 
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a honeycomb system rather than through conventional 
ducts. The purpose of such a system is to produce an 
even distribution of air plus the effect of radiant heat 
through the floor slab. A special “charcoal” glass has 
been used for all outside glass surfaces, providing 
ample light within the building with a minimum of 
annoying glare. 

Interior features of the building are designed for 
operating efficiency with maximum comfort, con- 
venience, and service to the public. The latest in 
modern lighting presents a bright, businesslike appear- 
ance. At the street entrance, a spacious waiting area 
inside the building is an important asset in terms of 
comfort and good will. The no-step entrance pro- 
vides easy access to the building for the wheelchair 
user. In all operating areas, counters and partitions 
are movable for easy adjustment to changing work- 
loads. Soundproof testing rooms and appeals hearing 
rooms play a part in easing tensions. The large as- 
sembly room can be converted quickly by means of 
accordion curtain dividers into three rooms for smaller 
meetings. A public address system is available for use 
as necessary. A teletype system has been installed to 
provide fast handling of orders among all offices in 
the metropolitan area. 

The first and second floors of the building are set 
up for a heavy traffic flow and are connected by an 
escalator for speed in handling the workload. The 
first floor was designed for a complete claims opera- 
tion. However, space is available on the second floor 
for overflow claims operations when necessary. In 
addition, the second floor provides ample quarters for 
the industrial and service divisions as well as space 
for counseling and testing facilities. 

The third floor houses the commercial and profes- 
sional division, the employer services section, research 
and analysis section, appeals staff, contributions staff, 
and the local and area administrative offices. Other 
units and staff, which attract relatively little public 
traffic, are housed on the basement floor. These in- 
clude the staff of the St. Louis Occupational Analysis 
Field Center, maintenance, mail and supply staff, 
telephone exchange, and the cafeteria and assembly 
room. 

There is accumulating evidence that our multioffice 
setup in St. Louis is playing an active part in creating 
greater acceptance and respect for our services by the 
public. The new offices have brought a larger degree 
of dignity to our working environment, have promoted 
higher employee morale, and have certainly improved 
our facilities for offering better service. We believe, 
as we had hoped, that these new offices are assisting 
greatly in “presenting a favorable image of govern- 
ment to the community.” 


Next Month... 
A New Look 
at the Veteran Applicant 
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Baltimore— 
A Highly Centralized 
()peration 


By FRANK GAY 
Director of Public Relations 
Maryland Department of Employment Security 


"THE great bulk of the State of Maryland’s total em- 

ployment security workload is performed in a single 
building in Baltimore. The Baltimore Employment 
Security Building is the scene of all central office op- 
erations and from one-half to two-thirds of the State’s 
local office activity. 

The reasons are several: The $5,135,000 structure, 
ledicated in January 1960, houses the Baltimore local 
office on the first two floors and the State central office 
on the upper four. Baltimore does not have branch 
local offices as other large cities do; all local office ac- 
tivities are quartered in one building. 

This same office serves not only the city, but also 
most of the suburban metropolitan area. The Balti- 
more Metropolitan Area, the Nation’s sixth largest, 
dominates Maryland residentially and industrially with 
a population of 1.7 million, as against 1.3 million for 
the rest of the State. 

Such concentration inevitably prompts a question 
about the advantages and disadvantages of a highly 
centralized operation in the employment security field. 
The discussion which follows considers the question in 
two segments: first, housing the central office and the 
local office in one structure, and, second, housing the 
local office itself in one location. 

From the standpoint of physical convenience and 
efficiency, putting the central and local offices together 
clearly has many advantages. Supplies are easier to 
deliver, and bulk quantities of printed material are 
easier to transfer. Duplicating facilities are available 
in a single location. 

More important, the massive transfer of records re- 
lating to claims, which is necessary between any large 
local and the central office, has been vastly sim- 
plified. Formerly these materials were trucked back 
and forth. Now they are transmitted via dumb waiter 
from the first and second floor to the Machine Ac- 
counting Unit on the third floor. 

Or, to reverse the process when necessary during 
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The Baltimore Employment Security Building, dedicated in January 
1960, houses the Baltimore Local Office on the first two floors and 
the State Central Office on the upper four floors. 


peak periods, it is a relatively simple matter to roll a 
sorting machine, a collator, or other similar equipment 
onto the freight elevator and take it to the local office 
for work that must be done there, thus permitting flexi- 
ble and maximum machine use. 

It is no longer necessary to transfer some types of 
records at all, because personnel in either location have 
such easy access to the other location. This same 
easy access also facilitates closer liaison between the 
local office and such central office units as Wage 
Records, Out-of-State Claims, and Federal Claims. 

Another advantage has been the reduction in the 
number of personnel needed for building maintenance, 
messenger service, stockroom, etc. Many functions of 
the local office mailroom have now been absorbed by 
the central office mailroom. 

Finally, there is the potential advantage of utilizing 
borrowed space or personnel in one place or the other 
in accordance with expanding and contracting work- 
loads. At this writing, for example, the Department is 
considering the possible use of central office space for 
taking TEC claims when that program is inaugurated. 

But there is one aspect of bringing the central office 
and the local office together that is of questionable 
value. Propinquity offers an obvious temptation to 
top management to participate in running the local 
office to a much greater extent than where the offices 
are physically separate. ‘The possible effects are to 
siphon off the local office manager’s authority and to 
increase his dependence on the central office. This, of 
course, is not necessarily a disadvantage. Much de- 
pends upon the administrative preferences and skills 
of the manager and of those who would do his manag- 
ing for him. 

The other major question posed by the physical ar- 
rangement of the Baltimore Employment Security 
Building concerns the advantages and disadvantages 
of serving a large metropolitan area from a local office 
housed in one structure. 
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Maryland Port Authority photo by Marion Warren. 


An aerial view of Baltimore City, looking northwest from the inner harbor. The metropolitan area is the Nation's sixth largest, with a 
population of 1.7 million and a highly diversified industrial economy. 


On the unemployment insurance side, there is a 
concentration of records with respect to separation in- 
formation, referrals to work, refusals to accept suitable 
work, and similar items—a concentration which sim- 
plifies and favors vigilant eligibility determination. 
Employers who have UI business with the agency deal 
with a centralized organization. 

In the case of the Employment Service, job orders 
received in a central location are soon made available 
to all interested personnel in the office. There is no 
need for clearance from office to office, with the delays 
that inevitably ensue. Nor is there any jurisdictional 
confusion associated with serving employers who have 
multi-area locations. 

It is our opinion, moreover, that the concentration 
of Employment Service activities in one building in a 
large metropolitan area does not reduce the numbe1 
of job orders received. Since employers deal with 
the agency largely by ’phone, it is of little consequence 
to them how many buildings we occupy—so long as 
they get the kind of service they need! 

It is probable, on the other hand, that more appli- 
cants would avail themselves of the Employment Serv- 
ice if, instead of a single office, we had several strategi- 
cally located around the city. But we are not con- 
vinced that the number would be sufficiently greater 
to justify several offices at this time, and we say this 
with a full awareness that residential metropolitan area 
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distances continue to increase while transit services 
decline. 

One possible exception would be a Clerical, Pro- 
fessional, and Sales Office set in the middle of the 
business and commercial district. Our few departures 
from the single-office concept in the past have twice 
included the establishment of such offices. And while 
neither was a striking success, there were certain handi- 
capping circumstances under which they operated. It 
is quite possible that under more favorable conditions 
such an office might succeed. 

There are a number of disadvantages growing out 
of the single-structure local office, and some of them 
are important. 

We find that after an office reaches a certain size, 
it loses efficiency. It acquires problems in such areas 
as personnel and filing, which are specifically asso- 
ciated with its size rather than with the intrinsi 
nature of its work. Smaller local offices handle claim- 
ants more effectively at less cost, and it is easier for an 
office which regularly processes 100 claims a day to 
cope with 150 than it is for one regularly processing 
10,000 a day to cope with 15,000. 

The smaller office does not have the great crush of 
people. It is a more personal operation, and is less 
likely to take on the atmosphere of a production line 
The gains in staff morale, in the development of a 
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ohesive workforce, and in courtesy to the public are 
nealculable. 
Similarly, a very large UI operation tends to produce 
staff of specialists, each competent enough in his own 
wrovince, but insufficiently familiar with other work 
o do a top job if transferred. The small office, by the 
ery nature of things, produces a workforce at once 
ersatile and flexible. 
In this connection, the availability of large numbers 
of personnel is a temptation in peak periods to do much 
hifting from place to place. Since it is usually the UI 
operation that is confronted with emergencies, it is the 
Employment Service personnel who are borrowed. 


This weakens the self-reliance of the UI operation and, 
worse, seriously hampers the performance of the Em- 
ployment Service. 

It has not been the intent of this article to balance 
the advantages and disadvantages of the highly cen- 
tralized operation in Baltimore with an eye to serving 
up a definitive evaluation for use by other agencies. 
Certain merits and faults are inherent in any large 
one-building operation. These are fixed. Others, 
and they seem the more important, will be strengthened 
or weakened by the size and character of the com- 
munity, by its industrial anatomy, and, above all, by 
the wisdom and the skill of the agency administrator. 


The Drama of Servicing Shifting Populations 


By CLAIRE M. HAGMATER 


Public Relations Representative, Pittsburgh District Office 
Pennsylvania Bureau of Employment Security 


NOTE: The Pittsburgh Labor Market and Ad- 
ministrative Area is composed of four counties— 
Allegheny, Beaver, Washington, and Westmore- 
land; however, for purposes of this article we 
are restricting our narrative to only the first. 


URING the past several decades, Metropolitan 

Pittsburgh, like many areas composed of old es- 
tablished towns, has seen its population leave the 
boroughs and move out onto former farm land. Land 
use has changed rapidly from agriculture to suburban 
home sites, shopping centers, research centers, pro- 
fessional centers, and some light industrial plants. 
The social, economic, educational, and political trends 
inherent in this changing living pattern are not our 
story. We are concerned only with the employment 
pattern and how the Employment Service organized 
itself to fulfill its fundamental objective—getting a 
man a job, and filling an employer’s job opening 
during this age of shifting population and transitional 
sites of employer hiring. 

The boundaries of Allegheny County are practically 
the same as those of Metropolitan Pittsburgh. Within 
the county boundaries, are the city of Pittsburgh, 3 
smaller cities, 81 boroughs, and 45 townships. Three 
of the six Employment Service offices in the county 
are situated within Pittsburgh proper; one is in a city 

McKeesport), and two are in boroughs (Braddock 
and Carnegie These sites were selected when the 
established town or city was the hub of population, 
public transportation and sales, service, commercial, 
plant, and factory employment. 

lhe migration of people from the towns and cities 
to the suburbs during the past 10 years is evolving a 
new kind of residential and employment community. 
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Consequently, some local employment offices are in 
the midst of declining populations and decreasing 
business activity—but still at points accessible by 
public transportation, a very important factor. 
Therefore, we find ourselves located in older tradi- 
tion-bound areas while the majority of the “subur- 
banites” are living in townships and boroughs. The 
1950-60 census figures disclose a loss of nearly 84,000 
persons in the four cities in Allegheny County, and a 
gain of 197,000 in the townships and some boroughs. 
This transfer of population has created problems 
for the local offices of the Employment Service. In 
the wake of the burgeoning population of the outly- 
ing areas, retail services began to appear. Drug stores, 
beauty shops, dry cleaners, and restaurants came first. 
These stores were staffed by residents of the area who 
had lived in its small towns prior to the advent of the 
“newcomers.” Employers had no need for the Em- 
ployment Service; sufficient help was at hand. 
Meantime, a gradual change crept into the hiring 
pattern of many industrial, commercial, and service 
employers. Retail trade hires in the older communi- 
ties were becoming replacements only. The vast 
sprawling steel mills, which literally cover the western 
portion of Pennsylvania, had suffered through two 
periods of slow-paced operations. The economic 
backbone of the area needed stimulating. A drive for 
diversified industries, or new service occupations, or 
more retail hiring, seemed the solution to supplement 
or relieve Pittsburgh’s dependence upon primary 
metals as its chief source of employment. 
Redevelopment committees, or industrial planning 
associations have been formed in every community that 
is co-extensive with our local offices. ‘Their endeavors 
have succeeded in bringing some light factory opera- 
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tions, warehouse centers, and commercial centers to 
the periphery of our local office areas—to the expand- 
ing population locations. But, the first full-sized hir- 
ing boom came with the shopping center. 

As early as 1952, small stores began to band together 
to form minimum-sized shopping centers with parking 
space for about 100 cars. Some were outside the 
conventional boundaries of the borough or city; some 
were wedged between small towns with no land for 
expansion. Once these were staffed the future held 
“replacement” opportunities only. Then came the 
large center—stretching over 400,000 square feet, in 
all sorts of shapes, with 50 or more stores, 3,000 or 
more parking spaces. From muddy flats a colossus 
emerged that ever since has given momentum to Em- 
ployment Service operations in the suburbs. ‘The new 
rural population needed shoe stores, gift shops, drug 
stores, dress shops, bakeries, restaurants, children’s 
shops, variety stores, hardware stores, ad infinitum. 
The automobile—the resident’s only means of mobil- 
ity—needed service stations, garages, and repair shops. 
These sprang up near the shopping centers. The ex- 
panding, moving population had brought the Em- 
ployment Service a new placement source. 

The Pittsburgh area offices have had about 5 years’ 
experience staffing eight shopping centers, a light- 
industry center, four decentralized department stores, 
and now faces the challenge of 7 more department 
stores. The managers, the interviewers, and the em- 
ployer relations representatives have become experts 
in performing their tasks with clinical precision. 

As soon as news of a new center is released, the office 
involved takes action. Scene One may well be nothing 
but a tract of land, but the drama is ready to unfold. 
Names of potential tenants are obtained from the gen- 
eral contractor, from building blueprints, or from the 
rental agent. Immediately, each prospective tenant 
receives a letter or a personal visit. Often both local 
office and district office administrative lines must be 
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Signs such as this are part of the 
Pittsburgh area scene as the local 
ES offices help staff new shopping 
centers. 


crossed to service the employer. These centers ar 
built in the country away from the sites of our estab- 
lished offices, and often closer by mileage to offices 
beyond our district. Many of the shops are chain 
stores. Their headquarters are in Pittsburgh, thei: 
new stores perhaps under the service of the Braddock 
office, but the labor supply crosses all lines, even into 
another district. The operation, therefore, must be 
fast and flexible. 

The Employment Service managers involved, be 
they from Braddock, McKeesport, Pittsburgh, or be- 
yond district lines, meet to plan personal visits to em- 
ployers’ headquarters, interoffice clearance, publicity, 
and assistance to each other. Letters are written when 
the company’s main office is out of town or in another 
State. The first few “props” are on the stage—build- 
ings are rising—now comes the dialogue of negotiation. 

During a visit, the employer is amazed at the tech- 
niques and widespread facilities the Employment Serv- 
ice offers to staff his store in its entirety. He is as- 
tounded at the groundwork the Employment Service 
manager has already done before the meeting, and at 
his helpfulness and foresightedness. ‘The employer's 
idea of hiring usually follows the same pattern used in 
the city. Most of them have had little experience 
with staffing stores in the country. The ES manager 
explains that since the first day a blueprint of the cen- 
ier was available plans have been underway toward the 
ultimate day when hiring would begin. Without fuss 
or ado he has been assembling information on thi 
potential labor supply in the shopping center area 
The Employment Service is not guessing, it knows the 
percent of women available, the hours they agree to 
work, their transportation problems, and the best 
source of supply. 

Fifty letters or visits may be made to cover all th 
small stores included in the new center. ‘The respon- 
sible local office can accomplish much of this through 
its ERR except when a store’s main office is elsewhere 
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| hen, across-the-line manager visits or letters must be 
u ed. 

Gradually, job specifications, work schedules, re- 
cruiting dates, and the prospective opening dates are 
setup. Opening dates may extend over 2 or 3 months. 
Job requirements may be similar for many stores with 
respect to age, experience, hours of work, and under 
the State Wage Law, rates of pay. All this informa- 
tion is charted and plotted on a master plan. The 
office is ready for active recruitment and job appli- 
cants. ‘The drama moves on. Act Two is about to 
open with lusty action—a full-scale recruitment 
program. 


Proof That ES Can Help 


In the past several years the Pittsburgh, Braddock, 
and McKeesport offices have helped to staff two large 
(about 400,000 square feet) 50-store shopping centers, 
and two decentralized department stores, belonging 
to two of the three remaining department stores in 
downtown Pittsburgh. Each was opening a complete 
but small-scale store and, except for key supervisory 
personnel, all staff would be new. Both are some 15 
miles from the local office servicing them. All offices 
follow the pattern for recruitment, interviewing, and 
referral that has been tried, proved, and established 
in the Pittsburgh District during the past 5 years. 

Behind the scenes, before the actual recruitment 
begins, the local offices set up a file of prospective 
workers for the shopping center. Each job applicant 
whose occupation indicates he or she would be usable 
in the center or department store, is questioned as to 
availability of transportation and acceptable hours of 
work. These applications provide a nucleus for 
action when actual recruitment begins. The active 
file is culled and call-ins are made. A news story goes 
into the local weekly newspapers telling that the Em- 
ployment Office is the recruiting agent for the depart- 
ment store, the shopping center, or both. Accompany- 
ing the story is a coupon to be mailed to the office by 
the applicant (Application for Employment) asking 
for simple employment identifying information. 
Hundreds of the coupons come to the local office in 
response to the news articles. These are sorted, and 
catalogued, and the qualified persons are called into 
the auxiliary office. 

Simultaneously an auxiliary office is opened. It 
was planned for weeks before final hiring authority 
came from the employer. Plans must be made in ad- 
vance because the local office is 15 miles from the hir- 
ing site and no public transportation exists between 
the two. The source of supply for recruitment is likely 
to be located near the center. The housewife ap- 
plicants have never applied at, and will not go to, the 
local Employment Service office. It is inaccessible to 
them and most of them are not regular job seekers. 

An auxiliary office raises many problems—staff, 
office space, and equipment. A fire department, 
municipal building, schoolhouse, library, or even motel 
room (provided gratuitously by the owner) can be- 
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come a miniature Employment Office. Staffing the 
branch office may be a worry because taking three or 
four of its own staff out of an office will, among other 
problems, leave it short-handed. Interoffice coopera- 
tion is one answer—all offices involved in the Pitts- 
burgh area operations temporarily lend an interviewer 
to the recruiting office, with District Office approval. 

Still more applicants are needed. Why? Because 
more than 3,000 persons will be referred before the 
drama reaches its climax. A card announcing that 
the Employment Service is recruiting for the shopping 
center or store is mailed to all occupational groups in 
the closed file who have the potential job qualifica- 
tions. More applicants come to the office, but still 
more are needed. A supply of a return mail card 
asking for applicant information is placed in banks, 
post offices, municipal buildings, and libraries to re- 
cruit the housewife newly moved to the community 
as well as the resident of the older towns where work 
opportunities are scarce and getting scarcer. This is 
the first time an abundant opportunity for part-time 
work by inexperienced women has come to this former 
farm and small town community. Throngs of people 
come into the improvised Employment Office, hun- 
dreds of applications are taken (mostly on the ES- 
511-P, a part-time worker form). All are inter- 
viewed, screened, and referred. 


Job Try-Outs 


The stage is set for the novices to try out for their 
new jobs. Ideally, the branch Employment Service 
Office is located within walking distance of the shop- 
ping center or department store, and applicants can 
be sent directly to the new stores for final selection 
and hiring. In practice, problems arise everywhere. 
Nothing dovetails; the machinery is bulky and balky; 
interviewers work unceasingly, but tire from talking to 
300 or 400 people per day, sometimes working later 
than established office hours; posting and clerical 
work backs up in the office; opening dates are can- 
celed; company personnel interviewers fail to appear 
on appointed days; and all the applicants want to try 
out for the large producer—the big employer—no one 
wants to work in a small shop, restaurant, or bakery. 
A rule never violated, however, is to accept the ap- 
plicant’s preference of employer and to respect that 
choice. This makes more referral problems, but the 
independent housewife or small town individualist 
will stick to her choice until turned down by the em- 
ployer. All the nervous tension of “casting day” is 
present as the producer-employer makes his final 
selection of employees. 

All provocations are not in the area of recruitment. 
The employer has had little experience in hiring the 
suburbanite. He must adapt himself to a new ap- 
proach. For example, the well-dressed glamour girl 
he is accustomed to hire for his city department store 
who assumes responsibility for her own transportation 
is a different creature from the housewife available to 
him from the labor supply of a newly developed resi- 
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dential and business area. The employer must con- 
sider human elements that were not his concern in 
the city. Public transportation is scarce or lacking; 
employees come to work by car pool. So, hours of 
work must coincide with the availability of the family 
car or car pool, the children’s school hours, household 
chores, and summer vacations. The suburbanite will 
work evenings when the father is home with the chil- 
dren, or while they are in school. Under restrictive 
laws, students cannot work after 9 p.m., and they 
cannot get home unless the family provides transpor- 
tation. The shoppers’ characteristics, too, determine 
store hours. Experience has proved the best hours 
are from noon to 9:30 p.m. except on Saturday. Most 
workers are part-time employees, willing to work only 
certain hours. 

Opening day arrives—the selecting and casting is 
completed—the show goes on. Is it a success? The 
Pittsburgh Office netted about 600 placements last 
year by staffing a shopping center, including a decen- 
tralized department store. The McKeesport Office 
rang up nearly 400 placements at a shopping center. 
Recently, a department store opened a suburban 
branch and the count will be over 500 placements. 
We have won applicant and employer acclaim by rec- 


ognizing the applicant characteristics peculiar to the 
new surging, shifting population in the expanded rural 
areas, and by comprehending the necessity for offering 
the employer a proved recruitment method, and guid 
ing him through hiring where old town populatio: 
and newly developed areas are mixed. 

Our performance has brought us applause from th: 
smallest one-employee shop to the 600-employee stor: 
Now what? Do we ring down the curtain? Do w 
take ourselves back to our traditional town-site loca 
offices where we might be ignored even for replac« 
ment hires? How do we proceed to provide continu 
ing service to a shopping center and the satellite store 
which grow up around it? Do we maintain an offic: 
in the immediate proximity of this bustling, growing 
community? If so, for how long? Answers will var 
from locale to locale, and will be affected by whethe: 
it is actually a burgeoning, booming, but basically 
stable development, or just a small flow that will soor 
recede, leaving tenantless houses and stores. 

We feel we have learned how to give service in an 
expanding geographical area; we have propounded 
the question but not the answer to: “What comes 
afterward?” 


Placement Service 
in the Nations Largest Labor Market 


By STEPHEN MAYO 
Director of Field Operations 


New York State Division of Employment 


N AMERICA’s largest city, change is still the order 

of the day. The unusual becomes normal; this 
highly concentrated complex of business, resident 
workers, commuters, tourists, United Nations, Broad- 
way, which all add up to New York, make this a 
dynamic background for the public employment 
service. 

During the past winter, we had three “big snows,” 
two of which paralyzed traffic and one actually forced 
the banning of auto traffic from the streets. Yet even 
though thousands could not get to work, the economy 
functioned with those who could get to their jobs by 
any conceivable means, including skis on Fifth Avenue! 

Despite our heavy dependence on tugs and rail- 
roads, particularly for commuters, we were able to 
carry on (though on an obviously reduced scale) dur- 
ing industrial controversies in these two_ basic 
industries. 

There is a vitality, hardiness, and vibrance in this 
enormous labor market area. 
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The skyline reflects rapid change in keeping with 
our area’s requirement for the 1960’s and 1970's. The 
large number of new apartments, in the city and its 
suburbs, and four new hotels plus motels, reflect the 
interaction of in- and out-migration; many of those 
who moved out to the suburbs 20 years ago are now 
returning since their children have grown to adult- 
hood. Everyday, thousands of visitors flock to the 
big city for business and pleasure. And the sharp 
increase in new office buildings in the heart of the city 
represents a shift in the occupational-industrial pat- 
tern of the city. Despite these factors, there is also a 
counter move of industry to the suburbs—perhaps to 
tap the large supply of labor there. 

These factors and trends are fundamental considera- 
tions in the changes in the New York City placement 
office structure, which must be responsive to current 
and emerging conditions. 
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The July 1955 issue of the EMpLoyMENT SECURITY 
REVIEW contained eight articles on employment secu- 
rity Operations in large urban areas. The New York 
article, entitled: “Occupation-Industry System Works 
for New York,” described the labor market study con- 
ducted jointly by the New York agency and the Bureau 
of Employment Security, and the office complex and 
system that were developed to match the factors 
charted by the study. The article also described 
briefly the relationship of the New York City structure 
to the peripheral communities, and the advantages of 
the New York City plan. 


The Situation Today 

The purpose of this article is to bring the story up 
to date. Continuous study of this labor market has 
led us to the conclusion that the trend is toward an 
increase in the professional and white-collar fields and 
away from the industrial. For this reason, we have 
made the following revisions in our New York City 
setup. 

1. One of the most important and interesting de- 
velopments was the creation of a separately organized 
Professional and Technical Office, located (along 
with our successful Nurse and Medical Placement 
Center) in a choice Madison Avenue area. Previously, 
this activity had been a segment of our white-color 
office operations. The building, space, layout, and 
decor (upholstered chairs and lounges lend a pleasant, 
warm, yet businesslike atmosphere) have stimulated 
large numbers of applicants in the higher professional, 
managerial, and technical echelons to come in to dis- 
cuss their employment problems. 

This trend is documented by the occupational range 
of placements made recently. These include econ- 
omist, senior public accountant, systems and methods 
specialist, home economist, industrial psychologist, 
architect, civil engineer, chemical engineer, stress 
analyst, health educator, advertising production man- 
ager, and research editor. The salaries are substantial, 
ranging up to $14,000 per annum. Other positions 
have been in business management, art, writing, 
science, education, psychology, social welfare, camps, 
and nursing and medical, and related health service 
fields. 

Leading professional societies have asked this office 
to provide placement and counseling services for their 
members. These include the New York State Counse- 
lors Association, New York City Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association, the New York State Psychological 
Association, the Greater New York Dietetic Associa- 
tion and Home Economists in Business, the Metropoli- 
tan Economics Association (economists in academic, 
business, and government employ), the New York 
Area Chapter of the American Statistical Association, 
and the National Association of Social Workers. For 
sometime now, we have had the cooperation of the 
nursing and medical professions. 

2. On the basis of experience and the natural flow 
of orders, resulting from pinpointed promotion, a 
separate unit has been created in the Apparel In- 
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dustries Office to mect the needs of employers for 
executive and technical personnel. This unit, too, has 
been quite successful. For example, it recently placed 
a production manager-merchandiser at $12,000 a year 
to start (on the road toward an $18,000 position) ; 
a sportswear designer at $20,000 per annum; a chil- 
dren’s sportswear designer at $14,400. Heretofore, 
this office had limited itself mainly to operatives, 
whereas presently we serve the entire range of occupa- 
tions in the industry. 

3. The movement to the suburbs is not confined to 
applicants. Many firms, too, have decided to seek 
such greener pastures. In Westchester County, for 
example, these include General Foods, Esso, and 
Union Carbide. And, of course, many of our highly 
qualified professional and technical applicants live 
nearby. To meet the needs of both applicants and 
employers, we recently opened at White Plains, a West- 
chester Professional Placement Center. This office, 
which serves all of the county’s professional, manage- 
rial, and technical applicants and employers (seven 
other dual-purpose offices serve all other applicants 
and employers, and all unemployment insurance 
claimants), got off to a flying start. More than 300 
employers have placed orders. Applicants and em- 
ployers alike have expressed enthusiastic approval of 
the premises and the professional quality of the service 
provided. 

4. To meet the needs of the rapidly growing periph- 
eral areas within the five counties comprising New 
York City, we have opened neighborhood offices in 
Flushing and Jamaica (both in Queens County), and 
in South Bronx; these fill local orders (270 placements 
in January 1961). In addition, our Central Commer- 
cial and Sales Office located in Manhattan operates a 
branch in Brooklyn and one in Queens; these average 
a total of 225 placements per month. 

5. The Commercial and Sales Office, too, has made 
strides. It now has successfully penetrated such activi- 
ties as insurance, finance, utilities, communications, 
education, medical and welfare, construction, engi- 
neering, publicity, advertising, professional and busi- 
ness sciences and organizations. 

6. As new developments have also occurred with 
respect to youth, we have organized to meet the needs. 

a. In cooperation with the New York City Board 
of Education, we have provided placement and 
counseling (testing, where needed) services to those 
prospective students in the graduating class who do 
not plan to enter college. We now serve 33 schools. 

b. We now have initiated another important serv- 
ice in 22 of these schools. Special youth counselors 
have been assigned to interview those students who 
need part-time work or who have been identified as 
planning to quit school before graduating. The inter- 
viewer’s mission is to review each prospective drop- 
out’s record, to test him (if needed), to discuss his 
record with the school counselor, and to provide 
counseling. This leads to the student’s decision either 
to remain in school or to drop out; if the latter, the 
counselor provides placement service. 
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c. To assist young boys and girls who have already 
dropped out of school, we have stationed personnel in 
Settlement Houses and in some schools. Special part- 
time counselors have been recruited from graduate 
students studying guidance at nearby universities. 
These counselors provide counseling and placement 
services. In January 1961, some 270 placements were 
made for such applicants. 

The New York staff is gratified by the success of 
these ventures. They feel that they are making a 
solid contribution to the social and economic well- 
being of the community. Professional men and 
women in the Westchester suburbs now have facilities 
to suit their needs, whether they wish to work in the 
city or nearer their homes. Most industries within 
the city are being served; both applicants and em- 
ployers attest to the productiveness of our efforts. 
The quality of our service is improved constantly, 
as staff and funds become available. 


Despite these substantial gains, we are not resting 
on our laurels. We have studied national and Stat: 
projections of the manpower challenge of the 1960's 
We are seeking constantly to make our labor marke 
data more meaningful. One will find the recen 
Harvard University publication “Metropolis 1985” o: 
most managers’ desks. We aim to be alert to new de 
velopments and to be ready for them in our organiza 
tion and our techniques. 

We feel keenly our responsibility to provide a publi 
employment service which meets the needs of the area 
And because the national headquarters of so man 
important industries are concentrated in New York 
we feel strongly our obligation to make our service ; 
showplace in appearance and performance that wil 
reflect credit on the United States Employment Sery 
ice and the State affiliates throughout the Nation. 


Coordinating Urban Supply 


With Rural Demand 


IFTEEN miles west of Houston, Tex., on Farm 

Road 1093 there was a vegetable farmer with an 
urgent need for extra farm hands to help harvest 
blackeyed peas. An applicant in the local ES office in 
Houston was offered a week’s work helping to harvest 
those peas but he turned it down. He obviously 
needed a job and he was qualified—he had worked 
vegetable crops before. Why not this job, then? He 
didn’t have a way to get to the job and MAYBE the 
interviewer would turn up a dock job or something 
here in town. In the back of his mind was the thought 
that he would make more money on the town job. 

And so, because of the prospects of lower pay and 
the lack of transportation, this crop might have gone 
unharvested. Might—except for the all-out effort by 
the Houston local office to utilize all seasonal and 
regular farm workers to meet the demands of agri- 
culture around Houston. 

Metropolitan Houston (Harris County) is an in- 
dustrial giant, dominating the Gulf Coast 100 miles to 
the east, 200 miles to the south. Of the 1% million 
people who live there, over half a million work in 
nonfarm jobs at the highest average weekly wages in 
the State. The industrial economy is built on pe- 
troleum, and yet, in spite of the spread of factories and 
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By PETE R. ACOSTA 
Farm Placement Supervisor, Houston Local Office 
Texas Employment Commission 


oil refineries, 5,800 people are still employed in agri- 
culture in Harris County. 

The Houston local office serves both Harris and 
adjoining Fort Bend Counties. These two counties 
raise cotton (79,900 acres), corn (90,500 acres), and 
rice (53,208 acres), but these products are largely 
mechanically harvested. ‘The real problems for farm 
placement are in the 6,500 acres of mixed vegetables, 
the 170,000 beef livestock, and 30,500-head dairy 
cattle industry. But so far, TEC’s Houston office has 
kept supply paced with demand and farmers in the 
area have never lost a crop because of lack of labor. 

If farm needs are to be met, it is necessary to know 
thoroughly the farm labor supply and demand. In 
January and February of each year, the local office 
reviews and revises data on crop acreages and the labor 
supply. From these data labor needs for each crop ac- 
tivity are projected along with the beginning and 
ending dates of seasonal peaks. Then a Plan of Ac- 
tion for meeting the needs is developed. This plan is 
flexible and subject to constant revision as the situation 
changes. 

The key to knowing the labor market, its demands, 
supply, and fluctuations, lies in one important word: 
CONTACT. 
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A lot of legwork is involved in each of the contact 
programs. 

In its contacts with farmers, the local office has cur- 
1ently scheduled 200 farm employers on a regular visit 
basis. ‘The staff will try to contact 400 others during 
the peak seasons. In 1960, some 880 employer con- 
tacts were recorded. These were all direct contacts, 
but many other important employer contacts were 
made through the press and organizations. 

In contacts with the workers, experience has shown 
that only personal contact gets the job done. Meet- 
ings with crew leaders have been tried without notable 
success. About 50 crew leaders and family groups in 
the local office are regarded as the dependable core 
of the labor supply. These crews range in size from 
8 to 60 workers, so personal contact is not easy. Farm 
placement representatives go out into the various 
neighborhoods and visit with the crew leaders, estab- 
lishing a personal, interested working relationship that 
extends to such courtesies as sending get-well and 
sympathy cards to the ill and bereaved. More than 
230 such crew leader contacts were made in 1960. 


Outside Sources of Information 


To supplement these organized crews, staff mem- 
bers contact numerous outside sources. Over a period 
of years, working relations have been established with 
“key” people, in different sections of the city as well 
as in selected rural areas of the county. These people 
are well informed on available labor supply in their 
communities and provide the local office with current 
information on available farm labor. Generally, these 
people are owners of small independent grocery stores 
or service stations. Some are operators of cotton gins. 
At times, during rainy periods, these contacts have 
called our local office to report that some of the crews 
in the area are idle because of weather conditions and 
are available for work in other sections. Such a co- 
operative system prevents undue delay in the shifting 
of crews and also prevents extended periods of un- 
employment for the crews. 

Welfare agencies, such as the Salvation Army and 
the State Department of Public Welfare, are other 
sources with which we maintain contact during peak 
demand seasons. 

And, of course, our own local office personnel are 
kept posted on farm labor needs, regardless of whether 
it is for seasonal or year-round work. Referral inter- 
viewers are alert to using domestic and service workers 
to the greatest extent possible in helping fill farm 
orders. 

During peak seasons especially, the local office uses 
the public information media to contact both employer 
and laborer. Radio announcements during the cotton 
season bring good results. Station KLVL also broad- 
casts specially taped programs in which TEC repre- 
sentatives discuss, in Spanish, farm labor demand and 
supply conditions. During peak harvest seasons, TEC 
has supplied 50 percent of the information on KLVL’s 
regular morning program, “Do You Need Work?” 
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This program has been on the air for 3 years and has 
a large audience. 

The two largest newspapers in Houston each publish 
an agricultural section. The local office maintains 
good relations with their editors, who have published 
numerous seasonal stories on the farm labor picture. 


Organizations Help, Too 


Contacts through organizations have proved im- 
mediately effective. One of the best examples of pro- 
ductive organizational contact is the one maintained 
with the Guadalupe Catholic Church. This church 
has an average Sunday attendance of 2,500 Latin- 
Americans, to whom local office announcements of 
farm labor needs are addressed in Spanish. The 
church parking lot has been made available as an as- 
sembly and pickup point; during peak harvest seasons, 
as many as 60 workers assemble there daily to be 
picked up by crew leaders. 

Organizations and agencies which are particularly 
helpful in the dissemination of information to em- 
ployers and provide assistance in developing orders 
are the Houston Farm and Ranch Club, the Houston 
Chamber of Commerce Agricultural Committee, the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, the South Texas Milk 
Producers’ Association, the Farmers’ Co-op, and the 
County Agricultural Agent. 

Houston’s farm placement personnel participate in 
a big way in the two important yearly agricultural 
events—Vegetable Day at the Farmers’ Co-op and 
Houston Dairy Day. 

Attendance on Vegetable Day is usually about 
7,500, and on Dairy Day about 3,000. These events 
provide not only a good opportunity to meet farmers 
who may need workers, but also the opportunity to 
answer questions from the general public about avail- 
able farm jobs. Types of job openings are explained 
and all interested persons are urged to come to the 
local office to register. The program booklet for the 
14th Annual Vegetable Day in June 1960 carried a 
half-page advertisement of the farm placement service 
of the local office. 


Thus, Farmers’ Needs Are Met 


Out of all this activity, vegetable farmers—like the 
one on Farm Road 1093—do get the help they need. 
In this particular case, a crew leader phoned the local 
office to say that his crew had finished a job south of 
Houston, and to inquire if another opening was im- 
mediately available. Yes, it was—15 miles out on 
Farm Road 1093. The crew leader needed an extra 
hand to fill in since one of the crew was sick. If the 
local office could find an extra hand, he could join the 
rest of the crew at the Guadalupe Church at noon for 
transportation. The applicant in the labor office de- 
cided that since transportation would be furnished, he 
would go with the crew. 

Contact. That’s our method. 
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By DON H. RONEY 
Chief of Staff Services 
California Department of Employment 


VER the last few decades, two “cities” have 
emerged in California to which no one has given 
a name. Perhaps even more important, no one can 
unequivocally define their boundaries. One starts 
somewhere just above the Mexican border, runs north 
to Santa Barbara, and eastward to the fringes of the 
desert. In its center is the incorporated city of Los 
Angeles. Geographically, it covers an area almost the 
size of the State of Maryland. It has a population of 
between 7.5 million and 9 million persons, depending 
on how one draws the boundaries. 

A few hundred miles to the north, another “city” 
surrounds the huge San Francisco Bay. Its population 
ranges between 3.6 million and 4.5 million, depending 
on the cartographer’s whim. 

Some have called these unnamed entities a “megopo- 
lis”—an ugly but harshly suggestive term. Others call 
them “metropolitan areas”! or simply “metros.” 
Others have applied terms which are perhaps more 
colorful, but less descriptive. 

What to call these socioeconomic monstrosities is 
perhaps not important; but an understanding of what 
they are is important. Commonly we look at the out- 
ward, physical characteristics of the area and remark 

*It should be noted that the term “metropolitan area” as 
used in this article does not coincide with either the officiall) 


defined Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area or the labor 
market area. 
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As a result, we frequently 
equate our problems of public management in such 
areas to size rather than to functional fragmentation. 
The fact is, most of our overspilling metropolitan areas 
have grown as socioeconomic units, while at the same 
time they have been proliferating as political units. 
This has resulted in jigsaw governments, without 


“My, how it’s grown!” 


any apparent rational pattern or purpose. For ex- 
ample, the socioeconomic “Los Angeles” area consists 
of 4 counties, 113 cities, 244 special districts, and 268 
school districts—a total of 629 governing units. Typi- 
cally, a resident lives under a canopy of from 8 to 10 
such units, of which he can identify perhaps 3 or 4 at 
most. 

This patchwork pattern of government has resulted 
in some strange situations and many knotty problems. 
They are not merely problems of political organization, 
but go to the heart of public services. Basically, these 
are the results: 

1. Unequal tax bases—In recent years, there has 
been a growing tendency toward incorporation of new 
industrial districts to prevent their amalgamation into 
the broader community. For example, there is a city 
in the Los Angeles area (a relatively old one, inci- 
dentally) which consists almost entirely of high value 
manufacturing plants. This city—-Vernon—has a 
property tax base of about $1 million per person, while 


~h 


in Los Angeles City it is only $1,600 per person. 
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2. Uneven services.—Often there are excessive dis- 
crepancies in the level of urban services provided 
troughout the same metropolitan area. It does not 
always follow that the new segments of a metro- 
politan area necessarily provide a better or more mod- 
ern level of services—police and fire protection, parks, 
schools, public buildings, and the like. Quite often, 
they must depend too heavily on a residential (rather 
than a partially industrial) tax base and cannot afford 
the levels of service most urban dwellers demand. Fre- 
quently, their rate of population growth is so great 
that the needed services simply cannot keep pace. 

3. Removal of local government from citizen con- 
trol.—This fragmenting of functions of government 
particularly those of a corporate or service na- 
ture—puts local government into an inchoate blur, 
rather than into sharp focus. There is little glamor 
or political appeal about a sewage disposal district, 
and the records of voting turnout for special district 
elections reflect clearly the lack of voter interest in 
their affairs. Many of them consequently pursue their 
placid way, unfettered by the pressures of citizen vigi- 
lance and control. 

4. Inadequate forward planning.—Inevitably, this 
fragmentation of services makes the long-range plan- 
ning of regional services difficult if not impossible. It 


means that no one government in the metropolitan 
complex can make a useful master plan unless it is 
checked against the plans of other governments and 
conflicting proposals are resolved; or that without 
coordination, many needed regional facilities such as 
regional parks, marinas, and mass transit systems may 
not appear on any plan. 

It was the specter of these growing ills that led the 
Governor 2 years ago to appoint a “Commission on 
Metropolitan Area Problems.” He charged them to 
“seek new answers, think creatively, and not be bound 
by stereotypes in local governments and activities.” 
He asked this commission to “take a new and fresh 
look at the structure of local government in metro- 
politan areas” and to “abandon inflexible ideas and 
start thinking in terms of meeting the needs of our 
communities.” Finally, and most important, the Gov- 
ernor asked this commission to “focus on the welfare 
and happiness of the man in the middle of the 
metropolis.” 

The commission, composed of 20 men drawn from 
a variety of fields—government, academic, public 
organizations—and the technical staff spent almost 2 
years in their studies. Last December they submitted 


their report and recommendations to the Governor. 





A portion of the Los Angeles metropolitan area, now sprawling from the Pacific Ocean, across the Los Angeles plain, through the 
San Gabriel mountains to the edge of the desert. 


May 1961 
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Perhaps the most important recommendation they 
reached was one which would abandon the tradi- 
tional, “single-purpose” special district for a new 
concept of a “multipurpose” metropolitan district. At 
first blush, this concept appears innocuous enough, but 
its implications are far reaching. Essentially, it would 
mean the creation, in each metropolitan area, of an 
areawide governmental framework through which 
truly areawide matters can be presented, discussed, 
decided, and administered on an areawide basis. They 
would include such matters as: 

1. Air pollution control. 

Metropolitan water supply. 

Sewage disposal and drainage. 

Transportation, terminals, and related facilities. 
Parks and parkways. 

Law enforcement. 

Fire protection. 

Urban renewal. 

Civil defense. 

10. Other areawide functions, as required by the 
respective metropolitan areas. 

As a practical matter, such an agency would not be 
born full grown. Initially, it would have both plan- 
ning and administrative responsibility for only one or 
two of these functions, which would be transferred to 
it from the cities, counties, and special districts. 
Gradually, it is assumed, more functions would be 
added until the pattern was as complete as the current 
situation demanded. 

One might interpose that this proposal does not 
differ greatly from other devices of metropolitan gov- 
ernment, such as the New York Port Authority, the 
Arlington County, Va., or the city-county structure 
in San Francisco, or Dade County, Fla. But there 
are important differences. The New York Port 
Authority is still essentially a single-purpose district, 
even with the addition of airport control to its original 
function of harbor control. And the Arlington Coun- 
ty and San Francisco structures cover only portions of 
a larger metropolitan area. They have used the device 
of city-county consolidation to achieve a degree of 
unity within the area. The Dade County plan assigns 
certain functions to the county, which is coterminous 
with the metropolitan area. The key point in the 
commission’s proposal is the creation of an adminis- 
trative agency to which any and all areawide planning 
and administrative functions can be allocated, without 
the need for creating new units each time it is decided 
to tackle new problems on a metropolitan area basis, 
and without regard to the strictures of existing local 
government units. 

The commission also recommended numerous 
changes in the procedures and policies for municipal 
annexations, and for simplifying and rationalizing the 
structure of existing local government units. They 
also proposed the creation of a “State Metropolitan 
Areas Commission” with quasi-judicial powers to re- 
view and resolve issues growing out of this change in 
structure and concept of metropolitan area govern- 
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ment. But these proposals are essentially ancillary 
to the central issue of a multipurpose district. 

Bills to authorize the initial steps in this conversio: 
have been introduced into the current session of tl 
legislature. To describe them as controversial woul 
be an understatement. The proposals go to the hea: 
of vested interests of local governments, they raise fea 
of “supergovernments,” fears of experimentation wi 
the unknown, and scratch touchy areas of local prid 
As of this moment, their fate is still in doubt. 

But regardless of the fate of these current proposa 
several things are becoming increasingly clear: 

These modern metropolitan areas are soci 
economic rather than political phenomena. 

The emerging problems of metropolitan gover 
ment—smog control, waste disposal, water, transit 
are unaware of political boundaries. 

3. We cannot long afford the impact of an i 
resistible force of metropolitan growth meeting 
immovable structure of local government. 

It is fortunate that the employment security syste: 
has not found itself frozen to this structure of local 
government in these sprawling metropolitan area 
Our structuring has been to the “labor market area,” 
a country cousin, so to speak, of the metropolitan area 
Political boundaries have been useful, but not contro!- 
ing in defining areas of service. Convenience to the 
public has been a dominant influence. 

One could postulate that as other services of govern- 
ment in metropolitan areas move toward a regional or 
area structure, the placement and other services of 
employment security should do likewise. Here it is 
easy to oversimplify. Even under an areawide fire 
protection service, fire stations will still be decentral- 
ized. Some of our services can be performed most 
effectively on a somewhat centralized basis; others 
serve best when they are physically closest to our clien- 
tele. And achieving a proper and effective balance 
between these centralized, specialized services and the 
decentralized, more general services will continue to 
require a high order of judgment. 
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ment beginning within the effective dates of the 
program’s operation. 

The benefits are to be financed by a special, tem- 
porary increase of the Federal payroll tax by 0.4 per- 
cent on the first $3,000 of wages. The tax is due from 
all employers subject to the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act, on wages paid in 1962 and 1963. Until the 
taxes are collected, funds to pay the benefits will be 
advanced from general revenue. 

The law specifically requires the Department of 
Labor to collect information on the personal charac- 


teristics, family situation, employment background, 
and experience under the act of the program’s 
beneficiaries. 
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